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He who would be Christ's, must be willing to serve 
Christ where and as Christ would have him to serve. 
A man is not a servant of Christ who is not ready 
to be a missionary for Christ when Christ points out 
and opens the way. This truth is newly prominent 
before Christians to-day. The Students’ Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions is an illustration of 
it. The second national conference in the interests 
of this ‘movement, recently held at Detroit, was 
worthy of special attention in what it proved and in 
what it indicated. A sketch of this conference, by 
Professor Sanders, in the department of Work and 
Workers, will quicken the zeal and faith of many, 
and will open the eyes of others. 


It is a good thing to know one’s own needs. A 
very small proportion of the petitions of public and 
private prayer rise from a sense of specific need. So 
even in the secular life. One person imagines he 


needs rest, when in truth he needs work. Another im- 





; ; 
agines that he needs to be amused, when in truth his 
amusements have come to be a semi-systematized form 
of hard but unproductive work. He is taking as 
solid food that which at best ought to be little more 
than seasoning. Such a person is like the crab which 
being “ seized, while feeding, by a greater and 
stronger crab, will actually continue its meal while 
it is itself being devoured.” -Too many of us are 
being devoured by the monster of a dangerous habit, 
while we complacently go on supplying our imagi- 
nary needs. 


No truth is less likely jto be received than the 
obvious truth. ‘“ Obvious” and “obviate” are an 
adjective and a verbfrom the same root. They refer 
to a “ meeting in the way.” An obvious thing is a 
thing that we meet in our path; a thing to be obvi- 
ated is also a thing to be met. But we meet one to 
embrace it; the other, to repulse dr ‘to ' cast’ ‘aside. 
Why do we so often obviate the obvious truth? 
When for the first time we are brought face to face 
with a fact which we never saw before, when a 
familiar theme has a new side turned toward us, our 
first impulse is, too often, to refuse to look at it. And 
it is usually because some truths are so obvious that 
perverse hiiman nature immediately sets itself to 
study how to obviate them. The prevalent attitude 
is, “ How can I oppose and defeat the obvious truth, 
to which I am unaccustomed, and which I therefore 
dislike?” A better attftude more often would be, 
“ How can-I encourage and promote the obvious 
truth which I ought to learn to love? ” 


As a rule, the leds a man knows about a subject, 
the more positive and sweeping he is in his declara- 


entirely in error as to his facts and his inferences. 
Every once in a while a well-meaning man, minister 
or layman, insists that the Sunday-school has dimin- 
ished the ‘measure of home religious instruction, or 
that the study of the International lessons has. Jes- 
sened-the knowledge of the Bible in the minds of the 
young. Both these claims are without any basis in 
philosophy or in fact, but that does not interfere 
with their repetition. Is idleness promoted in a com- 
munity by. the introduction of machinery? Are 
horses of less value than elsewhere in the immediate 
vicinity of a railroad? Is good home nursing inter- 


a family. where the children go to school five days in 
the week, than in one where they never seek learn- 
ing outside? Does attendance on public worship 
tend to diminish family religion and private prayer ? 
Statistics prove overwhelmingly that household re- 
ligious instruction has increased in every country, 
and in every community, just in proportion to the in- 
troduction and extension of Sunday-schools, and 
that household religious instruction has correspond- 
ingly declined where Sunday~-schools have lan- 
guished. It is also capable of proof that both the sys- 
tematic and the popular study of the Bible has been 
greater and more general since the introduction of 
the International lessons, and, in consequence of this, 
than ever before since the Bible was written, But 
the speakers and the writers who make these sweeping 





tions concerning it, and the more likely he is to be |. 


fered with by the visits and counsel of a physician? | 
Is there less of home study and of home teaching in | 





statements on the other side are not influenced by 
either facts or philosophy. The best way, indeed, of 
dealing with a man of this sort, is that said to have 
been adopted by a member of one of the “ reconstruc- 
tion ” legislatures in a Southern state just after the 
war: “ Mis’ser Speaker, Mis’ser Speaker! I rise to a 
pint o’ order. Dat genleman yunner dunno what 
he’s talking ’bout!” 





DREAMS AND VISIONS. 


In an outlook of an ancient seer into the coming 
days, it is declared that under the influence of the 
Spirit of God the “old men shall dream dreams,” 
and the “young men shall see visions.” And this 
prophecy is in constant course of fulfilment. It is 
the way of young men to see visions of things to 
come. It is the way of old men to dream dreams of 
things that have been. 

The young man has had no experience. To him 
there are no rich memories. Life is all before him. 
He looks forward with anticipation and hope, and 
presses on in the direction of his longings. The pic- 
tures in his mind are pictures of imagination, and of 
possibilities to be attained to. He sees visions of 
what may be, and he strives for their realization, 

The old man, on the contrary, has had experiences, 
and his chief mental treasures are in memory. There 
is more of life to him behind than before. His back- 
ward looks are of mingled joy and sadness, and it 
is difficult for him to turn his thoughts in the oppo- 
site direction. His mental pictures are of historic 
facts; and what has been, is to him more real than 
what is to be. He dreams dreams of the past, and 
asks himself whether anything can be so good or so 
bad as that which he has known. 

Naturally the young man wonders that the old 
man can be content, in this stirring world, to dream 
dreams of the past, when the future glows before 
him so transcendently, And naturally, also, the old 
man wonders that the young man can find his chief 
interest in what is yet all uncertain, and in what miay 
prove to be disappointing. To the old man the 
young man is a mere “ visionary ;” to the young man 
the old man is a mere “dreamer.” Yet the visionary 
and the dreamer have alike their place in the plan 
and the work of God; and without the one and the 
other the present cannot be fully and rightly cared for. 

When William H. Seward was delivering his last 
speech in the United States Senate, on the eve of our 
Civil War, he spoke of this tendency to look backward 
or forward, and to lose sight of all else than that on 
which our eyes are, for the time being, centered. He 
called attention to an illustration of this tendency 
just before him as he spoke. 

The secretary of the Senate was a venerable man, 
who had learned to love his country and its union of 
| states, and who seemed, as he sat there in those ex- 
| citing times, to be dreaming of the dost of our 
nationality, and of its worth through its cost. A 
sad look was on his face, and the tears stood in his 
eyes, as the danger of losing all that he had come to 
| hold sacred and precious was referred to, by way of 

threat or of entreaty, by one speaker or another. 

At the feet of the old man sat a bright-faced, alert 
young page, whose eyes flashed interest when there 
was a ringing sound of coming conflict, and when 
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fingers of warning were pointed to the war cloud, 
already bigger than a man’s hand on the forward 
horizon. He had no thought of what the country 
had cost, but he foresaw the possibility of exciting 
scenes in order to save or to destroy it. 

While the young man saw visions the old man 
dreamed dreams. And the two men were types of 
youth and age in those days and in all days. 

There is work for the dreamer of dreams, and 
for the seer of visions, if he who looks back and he 
who looks forward are alike controlled by the Spirit 
of God, and are ready to use all that is gained by 
retrospection or by anticipation for the common good 
in the living present. Let not the young man de- 
spise the experience of the aged. Let not the aged 
despise the enthusiasm and hope of the young. Old 
and young may be fellow-helpers of the truth, and 
workers together with God. To each and to both the 
balancing thought should be : 


“Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead!"’ 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
teceived by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can: be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Tt has been said that a man ought not only so to»write 
that he can be understood, but that he should so write that 
he cannot be misunderstood. Yet the power of human 
words is not sufficient to guard fully against the possi- 
bility of being misapprehended. A writer from North 
Carolina is not sure whether he took in fully the mean- 
ing of an expression in a recent book notice in these 
pages. He says: 

In a recent issue of The Sunday School Times, I notice a re- 
view of ‘‘ Every-day’ Religion,” by Hannah Whitall Smith. 
The reviewer says: ‘‘ There are teachings in some of the papers, 
as ‘The Law-of Life,’ which represent the Quaker view of 
spiritual truth, but little else that is open to exception,” I 
should like to know how and why the Quaker view of spir- 
itual truth is ‘‘ open to exception.” Does the reviewer mean to 
imply that Quaker views of spiritual truth are regarded as 
heretical, or non-evangelical, by other Christians ? 

There was no intention of passing any judgment on 
“the Quaker view of spiritual truth,” in the comment 
cited, The purpose was simply that of noting the fact 
that only in certain of the papers referred to was there 
any presentation of denominational views of truth. A 


_ | successful teacher resigned an interested class, 





similar notice might have been made of a book contain- 
ing chapters written from the standpoint of a Baptist, a 
Methodist, or a Presbyterian. A reader of another de- 
nomination might deem that chapter “open to excep- 
tion,” while he recognized it as within the range of 
evangelical views. The notice in question was, indeed, 
written by one who is in hearty sympathy with “the 
Quaker view of spiritual truth,” to which, in fairness 
toward others, he called attention as possibly “ open to 
exception” in the minds of those differing with him. 


Little folks have to be considered as little folks: they 
cannot be treated as if they were grown up, It is a mis- 
take to insist that they should adapt themselves to ser- 
vices designed for adults, either in the church or in the 
Sunday-school. They have their own needs and their 
own rights, and it is not fair to ignore these. There is 
a command in the Bible to old folks to become as chil- 
dren, but there is no command to children to be as old 
folks while they are children, A father was giving a 
dose of nauseous medicine to his little boy, in the night, 
and the child shrank from it. “Sit up now, my son, 
and take it like a man,” said the father. “ But, father,” 
responded the little fellow, “I can’t take it like a man, 


I’m only a boy.” How many parents and teachers are 
inclined to forget this truth when dealing with children! 
A New York primary-class teacher has a wise word to 
say on this subject as follows: 


It pleased me to read in an article entitled “‘ How to Seeure 
Attention,” in your issue of February 10, a protest against 
obliging a primary class to join in the opening exercises of the 
main school. For six years I taught a large primary class, 
hearing many expressions of confidence and appreciation from 
the parents of the scholars, having the attention and affection 
of the children, and, as I believed, the confidence also of the 
superintendent. The main school assembled in the church for 
the opening exercises, and the little children were expected to 
take their places in the front seats. Many came very early, 
and all were obliged to sit in the pews, lolling against the 
straight backs, and with short legs dangling from the high 
seats, while the school gathered, and during prayers, recitations, 
and hymns, in which they were unable to join. As, they were 
in a conspicuous place, they were reprimanded if restless, 
Then they climbed a steep and long flight of stairs to the class- 
room, and, when all were tired, nervous, and dull, were turned 
over toa teacher already fatigued with the effort to control 
them without distracting the attention of the school, and who 
had probably assisted, or even carried, a child. up the Jong stair- 
case! ‘For a short time we were permitted to open school in 
our own room. Then the superintendent informed me that the 
officers of the school had decided that it was not to be allowed, 
and I was obliged to submit. This is the ghief reason why a 


So _ seen eo 


Words are only words, Their prime use, with refer- 
ence to spiritual things, is in their suggestiveness, not as 
definitions. When employed in méntion of the things 
beyond sight and sense, they cannot be taken in dead 
literalness, Yet there is a constant temptation to be 
misled by words, in.our thoughts concerning God and 
heaven andthe invisible verities. In.a recent editorial 
in these pages, it was said of “ heaven” in its scriptural 
sense’! This true, spiritual heaven is not a thing beyond 
death only. ‘ He that hath the Son hath the life.’ He 
is not waiting for eternal life to be reached after he dies. 
He does not, in the Stoic phrase which has slipped into 
our Christian speech, expect to ‘go to heaven.” It is 
not a Muslim paradise, to be earned by specific acts 
which sustain only a conventional. or arbitrary relation 
to its own nature. It is the fruitiom of a life begun here, 
—the victory of a warfare going on now.” This has 
moved a Massachusetts pastor to write : 

Allow me to object to the statement that “ go to heaven” is 
a Stoic phrase. Christ is gone into heaven (1 Pet. 3 : 22); 
our Master is in heaven (Eph. 6:9), and to be with him we 
must “depart.” “I go to prepare a place” indicates a locality 
as well asa character, It is not necessary to deny the former 
in order to assert the latter, 


“A place,” as used in the Bible with reference to 
heaven, means “a place,” and it does not mean “a 
place.” “To depart” means “‘to depart,” and it does 
not mean “to depart.” ‘“‘ Heaven,” in the Bible sense, 
is “‘a place,” and itis not “‘a place.” It is far away 
from our ordinary lives, and it is not far away from a 
present heavenly-mindedness. We can have “a place” 
in the realm of peace and of joy, which is“ heaven;” but 
that place in that realm is not a city walled in, with 
buarded gates, at a distance from this earth. Although 
Jesus our Master is “in heaven,” his sure word to his 
disciples here on earth is, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” If Jesus is with us 
here in this “‘ place,” why should we “ depart” in order to 
find him in another “place”? Let us not be deceived 
by words, nor by popular ideas based on a wrong use of 
words. To “go to heavén,” as that phrase is popularly 
understood, is a misleading. phrase. Heaven is where 
our Lord is, and his place is in the humble and contrite 
heart forevermore. Heaven is already with those who 
dwell in heavenly-mindedness with him. That heaven 
is not simply a part of space, differentiated from other 
parts of space by distance, is seen in the New Testament 
disclosure of its actual nearness to the life and needs of 
God’s people. Stephen saw into it; Paul heard his Mas- 
ter’s voice out of it. And, in the same Epistle to the 


Ephesians, Paul speaks of the Ephesian believers as’ 


actually already “ made to sit with him in the heaven- 
lies, in Christ Jesus.” In Dr. James Donaldson’s Critical 
History of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the 
Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council (Oxford. 
1864), it is shown the phrase “ go to heaven ” originated 
among the Stoics, and from them made its way into 
Christian use in patristic times. If heaven be thought 
of by a believer as a place afar off, to be reached only 
through departing from this life and going a great dis- 
tance, the Christian’s idea of heaven will be more like 
that of the Stoic or the. Muslim, than like that which is 








taught in the Bible. 





THE COVENANT.: 
BY M. E. SANGSTER. 


We reat of the ancient peoples, — 
In the world’s dim dawn they stool, 
And their gods were thronging the hill-top, 
- And crowding the vale and wood, 
River and brake and fountain 
Alive with the gods they feared, 
The Canaanite and the Perizzite, 
Their altars in terror reared, 


We read of the one great people 
Who worshiped the God of love, 

Children of him whose covenant 
Was made with One above, 

Jehovah himself revealing, 
To the spirit’s unsealed eye 

* The Maker, Friend, and Redeemer, 

Dwelling beyond the sky. 


Oft as we read we ponder 
With a thought of then and now ; 
For yet in idol temples 
The cringing votaries bow, 
And still the great world’s altars 
Are veiled in smoke outpoured 
From sacrifices burning 
To gods of God abhorred,— 


» The gods of low ambition, 

Of sordid gain and pelf, 

The gods man makes in honor 
Of his own unhallowed self; 

While calling from high heaven 
Jehovah’s voice is heard : 

“ Oh, wandering children, listen, 
And turn ye at my word!”’ 


The Amorite and Hittite, 
Who roamed the mountains. bare, 
And flashed their naked scimitars 
In the white sun’s blinding glare, 
Were not more fierce and hateful 
Than some who prow] for prey 
In our modern Christian country, 
In our gleaming modern day. 


Yet still God’s covenant standeth, 
And still the friend of God 

Is he who-owns his leading, 
His gracious staff and rod. 

And we, in the flush of morning, 
Or when the noon is clear, 

Or late in the evening twilight, 
The Lord’s own voice may hear, 


If we are of that great household, 
That forth from sin and shame 
To the peace, the light, the blessing, 
Of our Father, went and came, 
Thank God the covenant standeth, 

Forever sure and fast, 
And none its word believing 
Shall be lost from home at last. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE DOCTOR'S MISSIONARY WORK. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D, 


Miss Isabella Byrd, in her travels among the Moslems 
of Persia and adjacent lands, says she was welcome 
everywhere, and readily heard, because she was able to 
give medical advice and assistance. The hakeem, in 
their view, was a human benefactor, who had the right 
to speak to other needs than those of the body. The union 
of the two functions, which we see in the highest degree 
in our Lord’s ministry, is one which the unsophisticated 
man finds most natural. Hence the greater success of 
the medical missionary in the modern mission field. 

It is not, however, to this aspect of the doctor’s work 
that attention is here asked. It isto the duty of the 
physician to show himself a missionary, a propagandist, 
and on proper occasion a martyr, on behalf of his own 
proper work,—the promotion of bodily health. The 
physician takes up one half of Christ’s work, while the 
minister takes the other. Our Lord was so much con- 
cerned for the mere physical health of the poor, diseased, 
and afflicted people, that he wearied himself in minister- 
ing to them. As he “perceived that power from him 
had gone. forth” when the woman touched him in the 
press, it is a fair inference that his work of healing was 
done by the expenditure of more than usual energy on 
his part. It was by an act of healing, and not by any of 
his teachings, that he first provoked the deadly enmity 
which arrayed the rulers of the Jews against him. _We 
tay despise men’s bodies, and belittle the work of minis- 
tering to them, but he did not. Paul, speaking in his 
spirit, rebukes those doctrines: which “have a show of 
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wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and severity to 
the body.” On this point we have hardly yet got rid of 
the bad practical effects of confounding the body with the 
Pauline “ flesh.” 

The medical profession is a liberal profession ; that is, 
one whose members measure their success by the ser- 
vices they render, and not by the gains they make. The 
great doctors—the Cullens, the Simpsons, the Agnews, 
and their like—have never been measured by the size of 
their bank-balance, but by their success in mastering 
disease and in abating suffering. As our social arrange- 
ments are, they are required to live by the destruction of 
what gives them employment. The Chinaman pays his 
doctor so long as he is well, and stops pay when sickness 
comes. This puts matters on the merely commercial 
basis of self-interest. We show a larger trust in the 
doctor’s loyalty to the great end of his profession. We 
are sure that he will be the last to spread disease to pro- 
mote his own interests, and that the profession would 
rise as one man for the destruction of any member of it 
who was detected in such a practice. j 

But the present arrangement, while it implies a justly 
high confidence in the physician, is not altogether happy 
in effect on the medical profession. It tends to make 
their work negative rather than positive,—to make them 
healers of diseases rather than promoters of health. 
How few parents, for instance, ever think of asking a 
physician’s advice about a child until their inexpert eye 
has detected, or fancies it has detected, the indications 
of disease? It is true that “they who be whole need 
not a physician;” but in the natural sphere, as in the 
spiritual, which of us is so whole as to find no profit in 
a wise doctor’s advice as to our habits of life and of diet? 
How many are going forward in the unconscious prac- 
tice of what may land them in years of painful weakness 
or prolonged pain! How many, also, are already suffer- 
ing from physical ailments which might be relieved 
easily! People think the average of human sight is 
declining, because they- see so many, even children, 
wearing eye-glasses. The difference is, that a genera- 
tion ago many groped their way through life suffering 
from myopia or similar eye troubles, and never sup- 
posed that they saw worse than did their friends gene- 
rally. The change is due to a larger diffusion of intelli- 
gence as to the eye and its troubles, which in a generation 
or two probably will reduce greatly the percentage of 
blind persons in the community. In Germany they 
have established the rule that every school-child must 

“ be examined by an oculist. 

Why should this be so much of an isolated instance in 
the practice of medicine? Our physicians ought to be 
popular teachers of medicine, instead of mere healers 
of disease. There are plenty of facilities for the work. 
In every community there are large places of assembly, 
which commonly are open one day in seven, and one or 
two evenings of other days. These are consecrated to 
the name and service of Him who “ went about healing 
all manner of disease, and all manner of sickness, among 
the people; ” and, from all Syria, “they brought unto 
him all that were sick, holden with divers diseases and 
torments, possessed with devils, and epileptic, and pal- 
sied; and he healed them.” Would it be any profana- 
tion if these buildings were to be thrown open on other 
days for reputable physicians to instruct the people in 
the elements of healthful living? Could philanthropic 
people do better than sustain the work of instruction by 
their gifts? 

Another field for missionary work is war upon unwhole- 
some conditions of living. The proper ventilation, 
heating, and lighting of school-houses, is a matter of 
vital importance, but it is grossly neglected in many 
quarters. The eyesight of the children is impaired by 
being required to pursue their studies in thé interior of 
dark rooms. Predispositions.to pulmonic disease are 
fostered by foul air, The child’s organs of speech are 
permanently injured by recitation in common of multi- 
plication-tables and the like, in a loud key. These are 
the things the doctor shouid know of, and take measures 
to prevent. 

So, also, the conditions under which labor is carried 
on in our great cities and manufacturing towns are often 
ruinous to health; nor will they be altered until the 
medical profession act as unitedly as ministers have done 
in seeking the suppression of moral nuisances. Much 
of the craving for strong drink arises from the desire to 
lift the system out of the depression which bad air 
creates. The same agency perpetuates among working 
women the hysteric and similar affections, which have 
ceased among educated wémen with the ventilation of 
their homes. In the lives of wealthier classes there has 
been a general uplift in the average of their health. The 


young women who are seen on the promenade streets of 
our cities walk differently from their grandmothers. 
They are possessors of firm spines, and they own their 
own feet. Fainting is no longer a social accomplishment. 
What we need is to bring the whole womanhood of the 
community up to and above this level of health by wise 
direction of childhood, scientific control of the environ- 
ment of their school life, wholesome surroundings for 
their work, and opportunities for a healthful use of their 
leisure. What they need, their brothers,sweethearts, and 
husbands need no less, if we are to secure the calmness 
and the sanity of health in the democratic decision of 
great questions by popular votes. Unsound livers are 
excellent materials for the anarchist. 

This is a high ideal, and therefere is worth trying for. 
It is only the “impossible ” things that are worth doing. 
The doctor of to-day is busied with his practice, his 
patients, his text-books. It is only in isolated cases that 
he has wakened up to the discovery that ours is a so- 
cialist age, in the broad sense of approaching all ques- 
tions from the social side. Medicine cannot avoid 
the new impulse, and, indeed, has no reason, beyond 
mere conservatism, for wishing todo so, The great ends 
for which medical science exists will be promoted by the 
doctor’s becoming more of a public man, and standing 
in entirely a new relation to society. The doctor of the 
future will see in every pale and bloodless face, every 
feeble and stooped form, a challenge to himself and to 
his profession, He will recognize a larger responsibility 
than that toward his own patients. He will feel that he 
is put in charge with the whole sanitary interests of his 
neighborhood, his state, his country, theworld. He will 
invoke to this end the public opinion whose support has 
given to philanthropists their grand successes in over- 
throwing inhumanities and moral enormities. Thus his 
profession will grow still more liberal than it is,,and its 
social importance will come into still clearer recognition. 

Philadelphia. 





FLOS CZLESTIS. 
BY AUSTIN ARNOLD MOCAUSLAND. 


I, for a moment free one set of sun, 

Walked in the sweet supernal fields ° 

Amid the flowering of that which yields 

The essence of high deeds being done. ' 
And, as I stood, a sudden fragrance near 
Wrapped me about with happiness air-clear. 
On search I found the aromal joy to be 
Outflowing from a lily newly sprung, 

And instantly, the bending blades among. 

I looked to earth for meaning of the mystery, 
And saw that—greater than man’s wont of sacrifice, 
And gift of self to others’ needs— 

One added to the tale of noblest deeds, 

And thus a flower had sprung in Paradise, 


Lexington, Mo. 





OLD TESTAMENT SAINTS. 
BY PRESIDENT JAMES H. CARLISLE, LL.D. 


“My observation is, that one great difficulty which 
keeps many young men from becoming believers is found 
in the errors and faults of the Old Testament saints.” A 
man with more than usual experience from travel made 
this remark not long since. As several months are now 
given to the Old Testament, this difficulty, in some shape, 
may meet young teachers or older pupils. To thesea 
few suggestions may be made. 

The Bible does not sharply divide saints and sinners 
in the history. The writer does not usually say, “‘ Now 
Iam about to introduce a wicked man into my story.” 
It does not always comment on the good or bad deeds of 
good men. The author of the Book of Job does not tell 
us “ Job is right here, but he is wrong there,” or “ Bildad 
is narrow in his theology at this point.” In the New 
Testament, Luke does not stop to apportion praise or 
blame to Paul and Barnabas when he tells us about 
their sharp contention. Perhaps we may say that the 
Bible is not only a true history of the lives of inspired 
men, but an inspired account of the lives of all kinds of 
men. Men of various degrees of inspiration, and of no 
appreciable inspiration, move across the pages, and they 
are not labeled definitely, as we might wish to have them. 
It may be added that we meet the sgme difficulty in 
watching the strange current of life around us to-day. 
We are left to draw our own conclusions as to the spirit 
prompting the men who jostle us in daily intercourse. 
Phillips Brooks says: “ We shall find by our side upon 
the sea of glass—if God’s mercy bring us there—some 
saint whom an inconsistent habit, or a scandalous re- 





port, has made us think that we dislike, and find, as we 


look him through and through with the insight of that 
perfect world, and know him for the first time, that we 
cannot hate, but must completely love, so noble, true, and 
pure a soul as his.” 

The whole scheme of revelation is progressive. After 
waiting for thousands of years, the world was visited by 
the “ Light of the World” in a human form. He con- 
fined himself to a very small part of one continent. He 
devoted special time and care for several years to a dozen 
men, Yet to these he said, a few hours before his death, 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” In our ignorance and haste we might 
say, ‘‘ Let the Creator tell us at once all he wishes us 
to know.” This is certainly not his plan, and thereforeit 
cannot be the best plan. Individuals are left to grow in 
knowledge and moral discernment, and why not na- 
tions, races, worlds? Those living nineteen centuries 
after Christ surely have light, privileges, opportunities, 
responsibilities, not given to those who lived nineteen 
centuries before him. If it is asked, “ Why leave 
Abraham with less light than we now have? ” the ques- 
tion may be carried further, “ Why leave us with less 
light than others may have on earth a century hence, 
or than we may have a century hence in another stage 
of life?” 

As examples, there are the instances of untruthfulness 
in the lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, and others. 
It may be noticed that the first time the word “truth” 
occurs in our English Bible is in the speech of Abra- 
ham’s servant (Gen. 24: 27). It is still a stock. question 
with some moralists, ‘Is a lie ever justifiable?” Some 
writers decide it, theoretically, in the affirmative, even 
now. Is it strange that four thousand years ago a pa- 
triarch, in a crisis of his life, decided it practically on 
the same side? Abraham, it may be, did not lose self- 
respect by this act, as a believer of to-day necessarily 
does by a kindred fault. The great test of probation 
may be applied in dim or brighter light. Part of Abra- 
ham’s trial was in the vague instructions given him, 
Part of our trial may be in the effort to read his wonder- 
ful life history wisely and charitably. Tried by the light 
of his time, his character, in its vast bulk, was elevated, 
majestic, spiritual, to a remarkabledegree. It may show 
some traces.of weakness, enough to keep us from wor- 
shiping him. 

“ But is not truth in the abstract, infinite, always the 
same?” We come in contact with truth concrete, not 
abstract. Truth, as God knows it, as it is embodied in 
his perfections and attributes, is infinite, incapable, it 
may be, of increase or change. Truth, as he sees fit to 
impart it to any of his finite creatures, is a very different 
thing. This is a variable, growing quantity. There are 
duties binding on us now which did not meet the men 
of old. Delicate points of justice and right, social ques- 
tions, international claims and rights, are now seen more 
or less clearly, which were not even dimly seen by men 
in Old Testament times. Their views of truth, personal 
purity and honor, treatment of enemies, etc., were te be 
enlarged and made clear by experience, mistakes, and 
suffering. There was as much electricity, active and sleep- 
ing, in the time of Noah, as there is in the world to-day; 
but the men of that day wefe not able to draw it out 
from its secret place, nor were they able to use it if it 
had been drawn out for them. The rays of the sun fall- 
ing on Abrabam’s tent were as able and as willing to 
paint a picture as are those which fall on the pho- 
tographer’s plate to-day; but the patriarch was not 
ready to use them. The amount of truth in the universe 
of the great Creator was as great then as to-day; but 
the amount of truth, the ideal of truth, the standard of 
truth, within Abraham’s reach, was not equal to that 
offered to us to-day. He rejoiced to see the coming of 
the great Teacher from afar; but he could not see, as we 
may see, what was in the life of Him who could say “I 
am the truth.” 

“But after all explanations and apologies, did not 
these men of old know enough to keep them from these 
sins?” Perhaps so. Then let all those who now live 
habitually and fully up to all the light within their 
reach—let these men cast a slight on the memory of the 
saints of earlier times ! 

It will be profitable for us, as we pass over these lessons, 
to notice closely the failings of the heroes, that we may 
try to guard our own lives. We can often find reason to 
say, “ It may not be surprising that this believer in his 
day committed that wrong ; but it will be surprising and 
inexcusable if, in this day, I repeat it.” The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, running over the history of 
centuries with discriminating yet charitable eyes, selects 
a muster-roll of worthies. He surprises us by putting on 





such a list the name of wild, frolicsome Samson. We 
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stumble over the records which the lives of men in 
earlier ages present. If our lives were written out as 
honestly and fearlessly, would not coming generations 
of readers stumble over the faults and errors of the 
churches and saints of to-day ? 

In some moods we feel like saying, “ Give us a Bible 
all as clear as the multiplication-table, with no poetry, 
parable, or mystery, with no deep truth requiring the 
experience and study of generations to exhaust it, with 
none but perfect saints in its pages.” No such Bible has 
been given, and for this we may well be thankful. If 
our Bible was filled with the experiences, speeches, and 
deeds of perfect, faultless men, the critic and skeptic 
would have abundant reason for criticism and offense, 

As we read these venerable records, we may often find 
occasion to say, with feelings of tender sympathy, “ This 
man is just like one of ourselves!” 

“ Heir of the same inheritance, 

Child of the self-same God ; 
He hath but stumbled in the path 

We have in weakness trod,” 


Wofford College, 8. C. 





A MISSION BOY’S TESTIMONY. 


A TRUE NARBATIVE. 


BY HELEN 8T. JOHN, 


“T have given you a mixture of names. Some calls 
will lead you into luxuriously furnished parlors, and 
some to shops and stores,” said Mr, West, as he gave a 
folded paper into Miss Milly Terhune’s hand. “But 
nowhere,” he continued, “will you find a warmer wel- 
come or a more cheerful giver than at Daniel Hobson’s 
grocery store. If you meet with a rebuff or a discour- 
aging frigidity in your rounds, then is the time for your 
call on Mr. Hobson. He is not a rich man, as you will 
see, but he seems to have a special fondness for city 
missions, and always gives liberally.” 

“T thank you for the pleasant prospect of seeing one 
80 thoroughly in sympathy with our work. I shall try to 
learn the reason of his deep interest,” replied Miss Milly. 

Miss Milly Terhune had taken a class in the St, Peter’s 
Mission, in the lower part of the city of Brooklyn. Mr. 
West was the superintendent of the school. The mission 
was supported by subscriptions, many of which must be 
personally solicited. It was thought best that the col- 
lecting should be done by the teachers, in order that all 
questions concerning the progress of the school might 
receive intelligent answers. 

Miss Milly had early given herself to this work, and 
her bright smile and simple manners won many to listen 
to her requests for help. She met with generosity almost 
everywhere during this period of her canvassing. So it 
was with a heart full of thankfulness, instead of dis- 
couragement, that she found herself inquiring for Mr. 
Daniel Hobson at a small store on Fifth Avenue. 

“ What can I do for you, miss?” said Mr. Hobson, as he 


see on the shelves, for everybody knows the lads give 
good weight and deliver just the articles bought in this 
store, Everythin’s done by the square here.” 

“ Yes,” langhed Miss Milly; “ I want to get into your 
pocket-book. A friend told me it always flew open at 
the words ‘city mission,’—quite like the old fairy tale, 
you know.” 

* So is it a city mission you’re beggin’ for? ‘God bless 
all such,’ say I. How much will you have?” And he 
put his hand into his pocket. 

“We shall be glad of whatever sum you can give,” 
atiswered Miss Milly. “ We increase our work as our 
funds grow.” 

“Well, here is fifteen dollars; and if you get in a 
tight place, just call again. It'll never be said Daniel 
Hobson was stingy in the way of supportin’ city mis- 
sions. But you’ve not told me where this mission is, and 
what its name is.” 

“ Indeed, I shall be glad to tell you all I can about 
Bt. Peter’s,” said Miss Milly. “It is situated in one of 
the worst districts in Brooklyn, down by the river. Ser- 
vices are held every Sunday afternoon, and are now well 
attended, no matter what the weather may be. There 
are fifteen teachers, and their love and patience are 
severely taxed at times. Yet we begin to see some fruit, 
and we work with full hearts.” 

“You say ‘we.’ Do you teach a class there? And 
are thére any boys that come, miss? I suppose you are 
e because married women don’t seem to get much 
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m as Miss Milly Terhune. Many boys 


| of that Bible stuff.’ And for a good while we didn’t. We 


times I feel like giving it up, for it does seem as if they 
did not remember what was said, or even caré to listen 
except to make sport.” : ee 

“ Don’t you believe, miss, that they don’t care. Boys 
ain’t always goin’ to show what they feel. Why,I guess 
I know! I was a mission boy myself.” 

“Oh, do tell me about it!” exclaimed his listener. 
“That must be the reason of your deep interest and 
warm generosity.” 

“Well, you see, I was an orphan when I was ten 
years old. I never remember a mother, and it would be 
better if I didn’t a father neither, for he was always 
drunk, and I used to hate him. When I was ten, he 
was knocked down when he was tryin’ to stagger across 
a crowded street; and the only difference it made to me 
was, I didn’t get so many floggin’s. 

“I just knocked around, gettin’ my livin’ as best I 
could, Sometimes I did honest jobs,—ran errands, and 
the like,—but mostly I got it by beggin’ and stealin’. I 
picked up all sorts of bad things just as easy asa sponge 
takes in dirty water, and by the time I was seventeen I 
was about as tough as any boy you could find in Brooklyn. 

“ Along about this time a mission was opened on Ful- 
ton Street. . A pack of us boys went for larks, and be- 
cause the room was bright and warm. We agreed 
*mongst ourselves that we wasn’t goin’ to take in ‘ none 


had teachers that was kinder scared of such big, tough 
specimens as we was. We gloried because no teacher 
was able or willin’ to take No. 20 for a second Sunday. 
Perhaps maybe you know what such rascals can do to 
discourage a teacher. 

“There was one teacher that was always afraid we'd 
get too close to her, I calculate because we was rather 
middlin’ dirty. Why, we managed to put our feet all 
over her dress before she went out! There were others 
that showed us 80 plain that they couldn’t stand our lan- 
guage that we just did our worst. We thought it fine 
sport to see them draw down their faces and lecture us. 
Then we kicked each other, and tried to link our feet in 
the rounds of the opposite chairs. What deviltry we 
didn’t think of would be hard to find. 

“We always waited outside till they began singin’, and, 
from the lodks of thé teacher, laid our plans for tornmrént. 

“ After lookin’ in one Sunday, I said to my gang, 
‘Fellars, ‘we're goin’ to have a daisy time. She’s big, 
but homely enough to stop a clock. She don’t look no 
grittier than the rest, neither.’ 

“ Maybe her face wasn’t pretty, but it was better than 
that. I got to thinkin’ it was the loveliest face I ever 
saw; but I’m gettin’ ahead of my story. 

“ We got ready and went into the room duck-fashion, 
every one of us turnin’ hand-springs. We felt mighty 
cheap when we got there, because she just smiled, and 
said, ‘ Why, I never saw boys come into Sunday-school 
that way before; how nicely you did it. Won’t you go 
out and do it again?’ 

“Tt wasn’t in our calculations to do what we was asked, 
so we sat down, Nothin’ we did seemed to bother her 
one mite. 

“Maybe you’d like to know her name was Milly, too, 
—Miss Milly Van Rossin. Somehow you make me 
think of her. I suppose it’s just your name’s bein’ the 
same. 

“ After singin’ was done,” he continued, “she leaned 
towards us, and said, holdin’ up a Bible: ‘ Boys, do you 
know that this is the best story-book in all the world?’ 

*** Don’t believe it,’ said one. 

“*T never heard a good story out of it,’ answered an- 
other. 

“*T don’t want to hear none out of it, neither,’ said a 
third. 

“* You wait and see,’ said Miss Van Rossin, 
read you any kind of a story you say.’ 

“*Give us a good murder story, if you’ve got one 
handy,’ said Jake. 

“‘ She opened the book, and read us the story of those 
two brothers who brought their offerin’s to the Lord ; and 
how Cain killed Abel because he was jealous of him. 

“*Whew!’ said Jake ; ‘ he got off easy, didn’t he?’ 

“ Miss Van Rossin was too wise to make any remark, 
and asked, ‘ What next?’ 

*** Ts there any love stories in it?’ said Abe. 

“* Oh, yes!’ geplied our teacher. 

“Then she read us that sweet story of Ruth and Boaz, 
Most of us had never been in the country, and didn’t 
understand country life, butshe explained it so we could 
almost see Ruth gleanin’ in the fields. 

“*T say! give us a real hard fightin’ story,’ said Pat, 
clenchin’ his fists. 
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I teach one class of them. Some- 


place where Goliath drops, you might have thought we 
was model boys, we was that quiet. I touched her softly, 
sayin’, ‘Teacher, would you mind if Jake sat next to 
you, so’s he can see if you’re readin’ it straight out of 
the book? Jake can read a bit, and I can’t.’ 

“She was willin’, so we changed seats. Jake said, 
‘It is in the book for certain!’ 

“ By the time she got through that it was time to go, 
and we all hoped she’d come again and be sure to bring 
the Bible. She promised. ‘ 


|. “The next Sunday we went in as soon as she came., 


That day she read us the story of Joseph all through, 
She read us about Jonah, Noah, Moses, Daniel, Saul, 
Achan, and lots more. 

“T tell you, she was one of those wise ones! She made 
us love that Bible before we knew it. And we began to 
see right and-wrong with different eyes and feelin’s, 

“Tt was many weeks before she read us anythin’ about 
Jesus Christ. She wanted to be sure of our interest, I 
suppose. But when she did, she took us right into the 
judgment hall of Pilate. As we followed the Lord 
through his trial, through the cruelties he suffered, the 
scourgin’, the mockin’, the nailin’ onto the cross, and 
his death, our hearts was touched in spite of ourselves. 

“You know, Miss Terhune, it’s nature to take the side 
of the man that’s down, if he’s undeservin’, especially. 

“She didn’t have no more trouble keepin’ interest, 
Fact is, she never did.- But it was easy to begin and 
teach us other lessons now. 

**She wasn’t afraid we’d get too close. She’d lay her 
hand on us just as lovin’ as if we’d been her brothers, 
And she wasn’t afraid to shake hands, neither. She 
didn’t wear gloves in school. It made us fellars ashamed 
after a while to put our big dirty paws into her soft white 
hands. And we made ours just as clean as soap and 
water would do it. 

** Big boys as we was, we loved to touch her soft, pretty 
clothes. And she would smile, and say, ‘I’m soglad you 
think they are pretty.’ 

“She stayed with usa year. Then her father died, 
and she moved away. We all loved her, and would 
have fought an army for her. 

“That year was the beginnin’ of me. I kept on at 
the mission, got honest work, and went to a night-school. 
First, I helped a vegetable peddler; then I was a gro- 
cer’s boy, and went up as I got older. I learned to read 
the wonderful book for myself. ‘ 

“T never forgot Miss Van Rossin, nor her teachin’. I 
never heard anythin’ more about her; but I always pray 
God to bless her, and all those doin’ mission work. 

“But I’ve kept you an awful while; you must be 
tired,” he said, as he concluded his story. 

“Would you like to know something about Miss Van 
Rossin?” 

“Would I? I’d walk miles to see her again! ” 

“She is my aunt, and lives with us. She is so lame 
that she does not go out much, but I know she would be 
glad to see you, and learn from your own lips how the 
seed sown by her was prospered of God. Here is my 
card. May I tell her she is to expect tosee an old friend 
in the near future?” 

“Sure you may, if you think she would really be glad 
to see me.” 

“Very well, then; good-by,” and she extended her 
hand, which was heartily shaken. 


East Orange, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— 
TWO IN A CRIB. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. ; 


“* Oho, Brother Richard, the sun’s very high !’” called 
mama, on her way to the bath-room. 

Evelyn turned over in ber pretty brass cot, and yawned. 
She knew very well what this quotation from Mother 
Goose meant, for mama generally roused her lazy little 
girl in some such merry way, in order to put her in a 
good humor at the start. 

Sometimes this plan succeeded, and sometimes it didn’t; 
to-day it-didn’t. Evelyn lay still, and watched the lad- 
der of sunshine made by the light coming through the 
half-open venetians, and wished she was a “big lady,” 
so she could lie in bed all day. 

Bat when mama came back from the bath her tone was 
quite different. “Get up, Evelyn, at once,” she said, 
and passed through the nurstry without another word. 





“‘ This time it was about David. When she got to the 


There was still time for a brisk little girl to get dressed 
before the prayer-bell rang, but our little girl quarreled 
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with the tangles in her hair, with every button on her 
shoes, with all her hooks and eyes, and so she was too 
Jate for prayers. This meant going to bed a half-hour 
earlier that night. 

“ Mr. Alexander,” said mama, serving the coffee-urn 
while she spoke, “are there any gypsies about?” 

“ Gypsies? What makes you think so?” 

“‘ Well,” said mama soberly, “ I’ve heard stories about 
gypsies changing little children in their beds, and I think 
somebody has changed mine. I puta dear little daughter 
to bed last night. She said her prayers, gave me twenty 
hugs and kisses, promised to be a good girl to-day, and 
Jet me put out the light withouta word. But, this morn- 
ing, the little girl who woke up in that crib was cross 
and disobedient; she hasn’t kissed me once, and I don’t 
believe she has even said her prayers.” 

“Oh, that is easily explained,” said papa; “you put 
two little girls to bed in the same crib last night, and the 
wrong one woke up this morning.” 

“Two little girls?” exclaimed Evelyn, surprised out 
of her sulkiness. 

“Certainly. Didn’t you know there were two little 
girls inside of you? They take turns in looking through 
your eyes, speaking through your mouth, using your 
hands and feet. The one who is good and sweet and 
merry and loving is our dear little Evelyn; the other— 
suppose we call her ‘Neverlyn’—hates Evelyn, and 
would kill her if she could. But we hope Evelyn is 
going to drive her out some day, and have her crib, and 
her eyes and mouth, and her hands and feet, all to her- 
self.” ; ' 

The idea of being two little girls seemed so funny that 
Evelyn could not help laughing. 

“‘ Ah!” said mama, “that’s a good sign, for I have ob- 
served that Neverlyn never laughs.” 

Evelyn quickly forgot that second little girl when she 
got to school. Dear me! it takes all a little girl’s 
thoughts to remember whether the ¢ or the i comes first 
in “believe,” and what part of speech “such” is, and 
how to divide by five figures. But the day-card had 
“Excellent” written on it, and mama looked pleased 
enough when she read it. 

“You must have left Neverlyn at home, locked up,” 
she said slyly. 

“Tf I thought she’d help me to say my lessons, I’d 
take her along,” laughed the little girl. 

“She never helps,” said mama, shaking her head, “ her 
business is to hinder.” 

The day went by with quick, silent steps; night took 
her place, and lighted up the sfar-lamps, and Evelyn’s 
bedtime came a whole half-hour earlier than usual, It 
was rather hard on the little girl, for Susy Belt had lent 
her that charming book “ Lady Jane” to read, and she 
barely had time to finish her lessons before mama whis- 
pered : 

“ Bed-time, deary, but don’t let Neverlyn know it.” 

This brought a smile to drive away the coming frown, 
and Evelyn followed mama upstairs, singing over the 
Mother Goose rhyme mama had used in the morning: 

“ Richard and Robin were two pretty men ; 
They lay in bed till the clock struck ten. 
Then up jumps Robin, and looks at the sky, 
‘Oho, Brother Richard, the sun’s very high!’ ” 

“ Mama,” she said suddenly, leaving the rhyme un- 
finished, “ does everybody go double? ” 

“Yes, everybody,” answéred mama, “as long as they 
live in this world. Everybody has an evil nature,'a 
Neverlyn, which wants us to be mean and disagreeable, 
and a better nature which wants to do right.” 

Evelyn listened soberly, and then mama tucked her 
up in the soft white bed. 

“ Good-night, mama,” she said, smiling to herself as 
the light went out, and the saucy stars peeped in at her. 
“Call me early in the morning, so you won’t wake 
Neverlyn.” 


Lexington, Va. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—@——_ 
VISITING—SPECIAL AND REGULAR. 


Explicit methods of Sunday-school visiting are worth 
mentioning, whether followed exactly or not, if they 
serve to arouse the visiting spirit. 

A recent instance of special house-to-house visitation 
is given by Mr. K. A. Burnell, the evangelist, as made in 
connection. with a series of children’s services he was 
leading in the Forestville Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago, of which the Rev. W. A. Lyman is pastor. Mr. 
aays- that this work was “decidedly the best 


charge of their three children, was much delighted and 


illustration of Sunday-school evangelism ” he had wit- 
nessed. The children in Sunday-school were told what 
the plans were, and that every house in the immediate 
vieinity was to be faithfully visited. 

This purpose was carried out during the week in a 
hundred homes. One day Mr. Burnell was accompanied 
by a “mother who, leaving her unemployed husband in 


instructed to spend her first half-day in Christian work.” 
At another time a saleswoman in a down-town house 
gladly gave up the day and her day’s wages. “She 
visited twenty-four houses, and did her work admirably. 
She was happy in her first all-day service for the Re- 
deemer.” The superintendent of the Sunday-school 
gave one day, and, again, “the wise and motherly 
teacher of the infant department was the winsome 
associate in the house-to-house instruction service,—in 
repeated instances meeting her little scholars, who were 
delighted to see their teacher.” Meanwhile the teachers 
were visiting their classes. All ‘‘ were strengthened and 
helped in the work, and every day’s visitation was the 
kind of preparation they needed to have a full sympathy 
in the work of the evening.” 

The evening services were brief,—of an hour’s dura- 
tion,—the first fifteen or twenty minutes being spent “ in 
cheerful, winsome gospel song,” followed by “2 presenta- 
tion of the truth most warmly for thirty minutes,” on such 
themes as “‘God’s call to Samuel,” “ Daniel purposed in 
his heart,” and “ Christ talking with the doctors.” 

The visiting methods were personal sympathy, counsel, 
and prayer in the home. A “ canvass-book,” in which 
were blank columns with headings, was used for noting 
the number of children in the family who did or did not 
attend Sunday-school; the number of boys and girls 
brought to Christ ; the relation of the father and mother 
to the Sunday-school, and whether they were Christians ; 
a question as to family worship, and questions that apply 
to Christian families only. ‘The canvass-book has a 
practical value, not only as a record for subsequent refer- 
ence, but as a questioner and beginner of conversation 
in the house. As Mr. Burnell writes: ‘ Many a young 
wife, with her children about her, says, ‘No, I am nota 
Christian, as you mean it.’ ‘Don’t you lead a life of 
prayer, with these children looking to you for an ex- 
ample?’ We frequently hold the pencil in hand, wait- 
ing to see if she will not respond : ‘I do come now, so far 
as I know my own heart. Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief.’ Before kneeling in prayer we are quite 
in the habit of saying, ‘Shall we not ask Him to hear 
prayer now?’ And nota few of these services in the 
homes end like the closing of our evangelistic meetings,” 
—with confessions of faith in Christ, or expressions of 
personal interest in the gospel. 

Out of this special effort is to come regular visiting. 
The field is to be divided among the teachers, each to 
have a city block or two; and the teachers have prom- 
ised to undertake the field’s regular cultivation in a 
thorough way,—“ the kind of Sunday-school service 
that is now greatly in demand,” Mr, Burnell thinks. 

Like many other city schools, the Alexander Sunday- 
school, New York City, employs a regular visitor. This 
school is one of the missions of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, of which the Rev. Dr. John Hall is 
pastor. Mr. William A. Tucker, the superintendent of 
the Alexander Chapel school, “ after a fruitless attempt 
to find in the market a blank form for the Sunday-school 
visitor’s work,” devised the one given herewith, and now 
contributes it as having been “ beneficial in his work.” 

The blank is used in this way: “ The visitor takes the 
roll of the school, or class cards, and formulates the fig- 
ures, noting particularly the absentees, Thus prepared 
for her week’s work to visit, if possible, all the absentees, 
she notes on the blank where she has been each day, and 
the cause of the scholar’s absence. She puts down a 
numeral at the left of the scholar’s name,—1, 2,.or 3, 
perhaps,—which indicates the number of absentees vis- 
ited in one call, the total of which will equal the total of 
‘ visits—aggregate.’ At the end of the week the report is 
sent to the superintendent, who, after scanning it, sends 
it to the pastor, thus keeping the necessities and state of 
the school before those deeply interested in its welfare. 
The teachers, also, may be informed, and all are put ac- 
tively at work to tender sympathies, or to supply the4 
wants of the children or members of their families. The 
wholesome effect on the visitor, knowing her report is to 
be scanned, can be easily seen, and other benefits are 
obvious. 

“ We also issue ‘ punctual attendance’ tickets, which 
have a value—of half a cent each—at the end of the 





year, when surrendered, toward buying a book for the 


week to week, and keeps him informed regarding the 
punctuality of the scholars, not only, but nearly tells atthe 
end of the year how many tickets areout.” This covers 
the work of the Sunday-school visitor, but of course 
pastoral visitation is another matter. 

This is the form as printed on a single foolscap sheet, 
there being twenty-six lines for the names of absent 
scholars underneath the Sunday’s report : 
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The value to the Sunday-school of the pastor’s regular 
visiting is illustrated in a recent word from the Rev, 
Dr. James H. Hoadley, out of his experience as pastor 
of the Faith Presbyterian Church, New York City. This 
thriving and self-supporting church he has built up at 
Forty-sixth Street and Ninth Avenue. He has used 
only the old methods, he says: ‘‘I have gone on for years 
in the good old-fashioned way of preaching the gospel and 
doing pastoral work. Christ said: ‘Go, preach the gospel.’ 
In so far as the church emphasizes this command, justso 
far it will find permanent success. Souls are to be saved 
singly, and not ip the mass. But by preaching the gospel 
I do not mean standing up in a pulpit once a week and 
uttering the truth as it is in Jesus; I mean preaching 
the gospel in the homes of the people, to individual 
men and women, face to face. I should say that at least 
half the people that I have been instrumental in bring- 
ing to Christ, have been brought by going to them in 
their homes, and then lovingly and earnestly urging 
them to accept the Lord Jesus as their personal Saviour, 
Not one pastor in a thousand can draw them to the 
church by his preaching. If the great majority of 
preachers are to save souls in any number, they must go 
out and compel them to come to Jesus in their homes, 
Multitudes of the common psople, who do not go to 
church, can be reached in this way. 

“We have a large Sunday-school. Very many fami- 
lies that never go to church, send their children to the 
school. I get these children’s names, and go and call on 
the parents. In this way I preach Christ in many homes 
where his truth is not known. I have no regular class 
in the Sunday-school, but take any class whose teacher is 
absent. In this way I have an’ opportunity of urging 
Christ upon the attention of the scholars. I can be 
more direct‘and personal in my remarks than most 
teachers seem to be. One of the great defects of Sunday- 
school teaching is found right here: The teachers do not 
make thé truth they teach personal and direct to each 
individual scholar. They teach the impersonal c/ass,and 





holder. This is reported to the superintendent from 








not the individual scholar,” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


OH 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894.) 


1, April 1.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer...Gen, 32 : 9-12, 24-30 





2. April 8.—Discord in Jacob's Famly..........ccccccccecsereereeenves Gen. 37: 1-11 
3. April 15.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37 : 23-36 
4. April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Hgyt.........c..ccccceceocecererseeengeees Gen. 41 : 33-48 

















6. April 29.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren Gen. 45 : 1-16 
G. May 6.—Joseph’s Last DByB........cccccccceccccseseccesereesenseneeser eee Gen. 50 : 14-26 
7. May 13.—Israel in Egypt piaiiiiniee Exod, 1: 1-14 
8. May 20.~—The Childhood Of MO8OG................ccccecceseeeeseeereneee Exod. 2: 1-10 
9. May 27.—Moses Sent as @ Deliverer,................ccccesscsseneseeee Exod. 3 : 1020 
10, June 3.~—The Passover Instituted...............cccccccccseeeseeeeeee Exod. 12: 1-14 
11, June 10.—Passage of the Red S@B.............0seseressrerereeee Exod. 14 : 19-29 
12, June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard......,.........cscesesse+ Prov. 23 : 2035 


ia 13, June 24,—Review. 





QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tax AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XIII—JACOB’S RETURN. 
Genesis 32 : 8 to 35 : 29. 


I, Tue Breuicat Materia... 

Jacob sends a pacific message to his brother Exau (Gen, 32: 
3-5), but hears in return of his rapid advance (32:6). Jacob 
takes precautions against the total loss of his property at one 
blow (32: 7, 8), and then prays for divine help (32: 9-12). 
He devises a means of conciliating Esau (32 : 13-21), sends 
his family across the Jabbok (32 : 22, 23), and is left alone. 
His wrestling at Peniel (32: 24-32). Jacob meets with Esau, 
who welcomes him, accepts his gift, and parts amicably 
(33: 1-17). Jacob goes to the city of Shechem, and settles 
down, building an altar (33 : 18-20). Shechem’s outrage on 
Dinah ; his proffer of reparation, and the vengeance taken 
by Simeon and Levi (34: 1-31). Jacob, after putting away 
the idols of his family, and undergoing purification, moves to 
Bethel, where he builds an altar (35: 1-8). God. reveals 
himself again to Jacob, and enlarges the promise (35 ; %15), 
The birth of Benjamin and death of Rachel (35; 16-22). 
The children of Jacob (35 : 23-26). The death and burial of 
Isaac (35 : 27-29). 

Il. Sucexrstep Torics. 

1, Jacob and Esau. (1.) Consider the characteristics of 
Esau set forth in chapters 32 and 33 and elsewhere, Are 
these expressions suitable: “blunt,” “simple,” “ affectionate,” 
“uncaleulating,” “a creature of impulse”? (2.) Consider 
again the portrait of Jacob in 32 : 3-23, Despite the earnest 
prayer (32: 9-12), does he show his characteristic self-re- 
liance and self-command? (3.) Study the two men as repre- 
sentative types. Which type, after all, was the better Gtted 
to be used of God, and why? 

2, Jacob’s Wrestling. (1.) Notice the details of the narrative 
(Gen. 32; 24-32). Jacob wrestles all nigbt, apparently on equal 
terms (v. 25), with a man (v. 24) who proves to be God him- 
self (vs, 28, 30). Finally Jacob is made lame by an exercise 
of divine power (vs. 25, 32), and yet God is obliged to yield 
to his demands (vs. 26, 28). Jacob receives the desired 
blessing, but was permanently lamed (v. 31), a fact com- 
memorated afterward by his descendants (v. 32). Notice 
especially the contest with God,—how Jacob was from one 
point of view weak, from another point of view strong; how, 
though he secured the patriarchal blessing (Gen. 28 : 4, 13; 
17 : 7, 8), he always felt the effects of the struggle. (2.) The 

of the narrative. Are we to regardit as accurately de- 
scribing a physical reality, an actual wrestling attested by the 
prejudice of the Israelites against eating the “sinew” (v, 32) ; 
or as setting forth vividly a spiritual reality, a heart struggle, a 
sort of vision or dream, which wrought a permanent effect in 
hombling Jacob; or is the narrative symbolical, embodying in a 
story, after the analogy of a parable (Luke 16 : 19-31), a con- 
crete representation of Jacob’s life and its turning point? Each 
of these views are held by good men; each regards the ex- 
perience as a real one; the second and third view avoids the 
difficulty of supposing that God, even in human form, could 
be held in check by aman. It is at least possible to draw a 
distinction between the spirit and teaching of the narrative 
and its form. The former is the valuable element, (3.) The 
importance of the event. Consider the conflicting elements in 
Jacob’s character up to this time, the patriarchal responsi- 
bility soon to rest upon him, the absolute necessity of deter- 
mining his attitude to God. What other reasons may be 
added to show that this struggle with God—whatever its 
character—was the turning-point in Jacob's life? (4.) Its 
meaning. (a.)In relation to Jacob's life. Is the keynote | 
“ boldness” (Marcus Dods), and the narrative an account of | 
the change from the self-confident, pertinacious, skilful 
“supplanter,” full of the idea of winning his promised in- 
heritance by his cleverness, to the earnest, resolute man of 
faith, determined to receive the blessing, the “prince”? Or 
is the keynote “ humility ” (Kalisch), and the narrative, an 
account ot a self-surrender, a reformation, which did not, 
howevor, set aside a proper retribution? (5.) The new name. 
Larael became a name significant of the nation’s divine mis- 


sion. It is an interesting study to follow up the usage of 
the various names by which the nation was known, compar- 
ing them, 

IIL. Rererences to LireraTure. . 
Kalisch’s “Commentary on Genesis” develops most fully |. 
the symbolism of the narrative of the wrestling. Of course, 
the lameness is as symbolical as the rest of the narrative in 
his treatment, which is worth consideration. Dods’s “Gen- 
esis,” in the Expositor's Bible Series, contains a suggestive 
and detailed study. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON I, APRIL 1, 1894, 


PRE-VIEW. 
Sin had wrought fearful ruin, but the work of redemption 
had been fairly inaugurated, as the last quarter’s lessons 
showed. In the quarter now opening, a series of experiences 
set forth God as the Helper of his people. The whole group 
of lessons may be thus arranged : 


THE VERY PRESENT HELPER, 


Goipen Text FoR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble (Psa, 46 : 1). 


1. Help throngh a Struggle with Self. 
2. Help Needed from the Power of Self. 
3. Help Needed against Evil Counsel. 
4, Help through Personal Character. 

5. Help through a Forgiving Spirit. 

6. Help in Life’s Later Years. 

7. Help Needed under Heavy Burdens. 
8. ‘Help against Enemies. 

9. Help in Hopelessness. 
10. Help to Those who will be Helped. 
11. Help through Deep Waters. 
12. Help against Needless Danger. 





COMMON VERSION. 

9 { And J&’cob said, O God of 
my father A’bra-ham, and God of 
my father I’saac, the Lorp which 
saidst unto me, Return unto thy 
country, and to thy kindred, and 
I will deal well with thee : 

10 I am not worthy of the least 
of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which thou hast shewed 
unto thy servant; for with my 
staff I passed-over this Jordan; 
and now Iam become two bands. 

11 Deliver me, I pray thee, from 
the haud of my brother, from the 
hand of E’sau : for! fear him, lest 
be will come and smite me, and 
the mother with the children. 

12 And thousaidst, I will surely 
do thee good, and make thy seed 
as the sand of the sea, which can- 
not be numbered for multitude. 


24 { And Ja’cob was left alone; 
and there wrestleé a man with 
him until the breaking of the day. 

25 And when he saw that he 
prevailed not against him, he 
touched the hollow of his thigh ; 
and the hollow of Ja’cob’s thigh 
was out of joint, as he wrestled 
with bim. 

26 And he said, Let me go, for 
the day breaketh. And he said, 
I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me. 

27 And he said unto him, What 
ie thy name? And he said,Ja’cob. 

28 And he said, Thy name shal! 
be called no more Ja’cob, but Is’- 
ra-el: for as a prince hast thou 
power with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed. 

29 And Ja’cob asked him, and 
said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name. And he said, Wherefore is 
it that thou dost ask after my 
name? And he blessed bim there. 

80 And Jacob called the name 
of the place Pe-ni’el: for I have 
seen God face to face, and my 
life is puaserves. 


hou shalt prevail agai 
The face of God. 


for “shew” in verse 10; 
occurs. 


dacob’s Prevailing Prayer. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 32 : 9-12, 24-30. Memory verses: 28-30.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


9 And Jacob said, O God of my 
father Abraham, and God of 
my father Isaac, O Lorp;which 
saidst unto me, Return tnto 
thy country, and to thy kin- 
dred, and I will do theé good: 

10 1IT am not worthy of the least 
of all the mercies, and of all 
the truth, which thou hast 
shewed unto thy servant; for 
with my staff I passed over 
this Jordan; and now I am 

11 become two companies. De- 
liver me, I pray thee, from the 
hand of my brother, from the 
hand of Esau; for I fear him, 
lest he come and smite me, the 

12 mother with thechildren, And 
thou saidst, I will surely do 
thee good, and make thy seed 
as the sand of the sea, which 
cannot be numbered for multi- 

24 tude.... And Jacob was left 
alone; and there wrestled a 
man with bim until the break- 

25 ing of the day. And when he 
saw that be prevailed not 
against him, he touched the 
hollow of his thigh; and the 
hollow of Jacob's thigh was 
strained, as he wrestled with 


|/26 him. And he said, Let me go, 


for the day breaketh. And he 
said, I will not let thee go, 
27 except thou bless me. And he 
said unto him, What is thy 
name? And he said, Jacob. 
28 And he said, Thy, name shall 
be called no more Jacob, but 
2 Israel: for ® thou hast ‘striven 
with God and with men, and 
29 hast prevailed. And Jacob 
asked him, and said, Tell me, 
I pray thee, thy name. And he 
said, Wherefore is it that thou 
dost ask aftermy name? And 
30 he blessed him there. And 
Jacob called the name of the 
place *Peniel: for, said he, I 
have seen God face to face, 











and my life is preserved. 


1 Heb. I am less than all éc. 2That is, He who striveth with God, or, 
God a) *The Sept. and Vuigate have, thou hast had 
and t nat men. *Or, had power 


The American Revisers would mae “who" or S that” 
* which " In verse 9; “ loving kindnesses” 
and “ Jehovah” toe" 


wih 
*That is, 


for 
“and dhow ” 
the Logb” wherever it 








LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


GoupEn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trowble.—Paa. 46 ; 1. 






Lesson Topic : Help through a Struggle with Seif. 


1. An Appeal for Help, vs. 9-12. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: {2 A Wrestling with God, vs. 24-26. 
3. An Assurance of Success, vs. 27-30. 


Go.pen TEXT: J will not let thee go, ome thow bless me. 
"—Gen, 32 : 26, 


Dairy Home REaprnes: 


M,—Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30. Jacob’s prevailing prayer. 
T.—Gen. 82:1-8, Need of help. 

W.—Gen. 32 : 13-23. Presents to Esau. 

T.—Gen, 33: 1-11. Esau reconciled. | 

F.—2 Kings 19 : 14-20, 32-35. Hezekiah’s prayer. 
$.—Luke 18 : 1-8. Importunate prayer. 

$.—Psa. 34 : 15-22. Refuge in trouble. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


: I, AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 
\. To God: 
Jacob said, O God of my father Abraham (9). 
Make oy prayer unto him, and he shall hear thee herd 22 : 27). 
Let r requests be made known unto God (Phil. 4 
Let in ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 
ll, From the Undeserving : 
Iam not worthy of the least of all the mercies (10). 
Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear (Matt, 3 : 11). 
Neither thought I myself worthy to come unto thee (Luke 7 : 7). 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son (Luke 15: 19). 
i, In Perils: 
Deliver me, I pray thee: ... lest he come and smite me (11). 
on upon me in the day of trouble (Psa. 50 : 15). 
cried unto the Lord in their — (Psa. 107 : 
Beginning to sink, he cried out, . ... Lord, save me Matt, 14 : 30). 
IV. According to Promise: 
Thou saidst, I will surely do thee good (12). 
Then are ye... heirs according to promis (Gal. 3 : 29). 


According to the promise of the life . . . in Christ (2 Tim. 1:1). 
He is faithful that promised (Heb. 10: : 23), 


II, A WRESTLING WITH GOD, 
|, Alone with God: 
Jacob was left alone ; and there wrestled a man with him (24), 
Moses alone shall come near unto the Lord (Exod. 24 ; 2). 


Having shut thy door, pray to thy Father (Matt. 6: 6), 
When even was come, he was there alone (Matt. 14 ; 23), 


Ul, A Powerful Antagonist ; 
Jacob's thigh was strained, as he wrestled with him (25). 
I am of small account; what shall I tg? thee? (Job 40 : 4). 


The Lord shall have them in derision (Psa. 4). 
Neither can he contend with him that is Sidtee (Eccl, 6 : 10), 


iil, A Persistent Suppliant : 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (26). 
From the end of the earth will I call unto thee (Psa. 61 : 2 


). 
They ought always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 
Being in an agony be prayed more earnestly (Luke 22: 40. 


11. ‘AN ASSURANCE OF SUCCESS. 
1, in a Change of Name: 
Thy.name shall be calied no more Jacob, but Israel (28). 
Thy name is Jacob: .. . Israel shall be thy name (Gen. 36 : 10). 


Jacob, whom he named Israel (2 Kings 17 : 34). 
I have called thee by thy name (Isa, 43 : 1 


Hi. ina Blessing Conferred: * 
He blessed him there (29). 
Thou, O Lord, hast blessed, and it is pened vl ever (1 Chron. 17 : 27). 


Come, ye blessed of my Father (Matt. 25 
Who bath blessed us with every spiritual biotite (Eph. 1 : 8). 


Wi. in a Precious Experience : 
I have seen God face to face (30). 


They bebeld God, and did eat and drink (Exod. 24 : 11). 
God —_ epost with man, and he liveth Deut, 5 : 24). 
Mary... telleth, ... I have seen the Lord (John 20 : 18). 


Verse 9.—'O Lord, which saidst unto me.” (1) The = ey recog- 
nized ; (2) His sayings remembered ; L& 3) His pron u 

Verse 10.—‘I am not worthy of the least ee the wiies oi? 
Unwerthinem a8 a recognized fact ; (2) ecco as a potential 
plea. 

Verse 11.—‘ Deliver me, I pray thee: for I ee him.”’ (1) Fear 
fulness acknowledged ; (2) Deliverance sought, 

Verse 12.—‘' Thou saidst, I wilt surely do thee good.” (1) The 
Promiser;. (2) The promise. —(1).A comprehensive promise; (2) A 
competent Promiser. 

Verse 24.—'‘ There wrestled a man with him.” a) The nature, (2) 
be? objects, and (8) The outcome, of Jacob's struggle 


Verse 26.—‘‘I -will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” (y 
Need ;, (2) D Expectation: (3) Determination ; (4) Triumph. 

Verse °8.- “Thou hast striven with God and with men, and hast 

pfevailed."”” (1) Jacob’scontests; (2) Jacob's antagonists ; (3) Jacob’s 


conquests. 
Verse 30.—‘‘ I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.”’ 
OF, ine ay rivilege; (2) A blessed result.—(1) Close views of 
blessings f for man. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


IMPORTUNATE PRAYER, 


Calls upon God (Gen. 12: 8; Psa. 116 : 4), 

Cries unto God (Psa. 27:7; 34: 6). 

Beseeches the Lord (Exod. 32:11; Psa. 106 : 28). 
Makes supplication (Job 8 : 5; Jer. 36 : 7). 

Has strong desire (Neh. 1:6; Psa. 55 : 1, 2). 

Is earnest (1 Thess. 3:10; Jas. 5 : 17). 

Is bold (Gen. 82 : 26; Heb. 4 : 16). 

Is ceaseless (1 Thess. 5 : 17: 1 Pet. 4:7). 

Honors Christ (Luke 11 : 8, 9; 18:.1-7). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Jacos’s AGE AND FaMILy aT THE TrimE.—As to the chro- 
nology of Jacob’s life, see the Lesson Surroundings in The 
Sunday School Times of February 24, 1894. Jacob at Peniel 
was ninety-seven yearsold. Joseph wassix yearsold. Mostof 





his brothers were old enough to bear arms, and presumably 








March 17, 1894.) aro ae ; 
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some of them were already married men and fathers (Gen. 
33 : 13). ‘ 

GrocraPHicaL Deraits.—Trace on a map Jacob’s proba- 
ble route from Mesopotamia, across the Euphrates (31 : 21), 
to the Gilead region (31 : 23 seg.), anid to some point on the 
north side of the Jabbok. Then note that Jacob was on his 
way to join Isaac (31 : 18), who seems now to have had his 
headquarters at Hebron (35 : 27), and that Esau was for the 
time among his relatives by marriage in the Horite country 
(32: 8); that is, Isaac was about seventy miles from Jacob to 
the southwest, and Esau nearly twice that distance in a 
southerly direction. These points give significance to the 
fact that Jacob halted at Peniel, and put himself in com- 
munication with Esau, instead of first pushing on to join 
Isaac. 

Jacon’s Property anp FoiLowrne.—These are repeat- 
edly said to have been very large. To note but one passage, 
a part only of his force (34 : 25-30) was adequate to the work 
of sacking Hamor’s city. Apparently he had force enough 
so that he could have fought Esau’s four hundred men with 
expectation of victory. His only reason for not fighting was 
that he had a plan for something better. 

His Precaurons ror Sarety.—He divided his people 
and property—not his family—into two encampments (32 : 
7,8). One encampment he doubtless sent at once to a dis- 
tance ; the other, with his whole family, he kept with him. 
If his plan for placating Esau failed, there would be fighting 
when Esau came up. Should Esau win the fight, some of 
Jacob’s family would be killed, and the encampment that was 
with him would be plundered. But some would probably 
escape, and would be able to find the other encampment, and 
so would not be destitute. Further, in his arrangements for 
meeting Esau he was equally prepared for peace or for war 
(33: 1-8). His women and little Joseph were on the ground, 
and Jacob purposed to expose himself to the first danger. 
But if Esau, instead of being placated, should prove hostile, 
Jacob’s oldest sons were there at tffe front, ready to assume 
command ; and there were enough of them to make a good 


fight while the women should escape to the rear, and the 


tribesmen should hasten to the support of the fighters. 

Jacos’s Messaces To Esav.—With much reiteration, he 
acknowledged Esau as lord, and himself Esau’s servant (32 : 
4,5, 18, 20; 33: 5, 8, 13-15). He made report to Esau, as a 
subordinate to a superior (32: 4,5). He accepted commands 
from Esau as valid (33 : 12, 13), though he gave a valid ex- 
cuse for not at once obeying. He prostrated himself before 
Esau (33: 3). He caused every person who might have a 
claim through him to join him in this (33: 6,7). He paid 
tribute to Esau (for “tribute” is the ordinary meaning of 
the word translated “ present” in 32 ; 13, 18, 20, 21 ; 33: 10). 
He did all this publicly, in the presence of his retainers and 
those of Esau. The meaning is unmistakable. Jacob at 
last renounces all claim under his fraud-bought title, ac- 
knowledges that the birthright is still Esau’s, and makes 
what reparation is possible for the wrong he has done. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 


The two passages assigned as a lesson have only an indirect 
connection one with the other. Jacob is a typical strong 
man of affairs, of great abilities and great force of character. 
Before he was born, God had made him wonderful promises. 
He had not been content to wait for God to bestow upon him 
the thing promised, but had himself attempted to acquire it 
by wrong doing. This had brought him into controversy 
with God, and into imminent danger of being ruined through 
his own covetousness and self-sufficiency. He had been com- 
pelled to leave home. God had granted him a memorable 
experience at Bethel. He did not at once yield to the divine 
influences, but he never forgot the occasion. For many years 
he maintained the controversy, but now he has at last sur- 
rendered. In thus giving up to God, his first duty is to 
make amendsto Esau. Undertaking this duty, he has thereby 
been brought into imminent peril. The first of the two pas- 
sages of the lesson records his prayer for protection in this 
peril. The second is an account of an experience of Jacob’s 
after giving up the controversy. Having thus surrendered 
in one point, it is pressed by God for further self-surrender, 
and at last yields, and receives a changed name, betokening a 
changed character. 

Verses 9-12.—This prayer is in several respects in contrast 
with that in Genesis 28: 20-22. In particular, that prayer con- 
tains no expressions either of contrition or of gratitude, while 
this is rich in these respects.—God of my father, etc.: Jacob 
pleads the promises made to Abraham for himself and his de- 
scendants. He has nothing to say about his own tithe-paying, 
or about his intention to perform some notable act of worship 
when he reaches Bethel. He leaves himself in the back- 
ground.— Which saidst unto me, Return: Jacob pleads that 
the present peril has overtaken him because he is in the path 
of obedience. He thinks this a reason why God should pro- 
tect him.—And J will do thee good: He further pleads the 
specifie promise God has made him.—I am not worthy: His 
former spiritual pride is all gone. He depends on God’s 
free grace. Consciousness of personal lack of merit is a mark 


of genuineness in prayer.—All the mercies, and... ail the 
truth, which thow hast showed: He shows appreciation and 
gratitude, as well as contrition — With my staff: That is, 
alone, unattended. It was his own fault that he left home in 
this shape, but that made it none the less dismal.—Two 
bands: The Revised Version, here and in verse 7, has “two 
companies.” The true rendering is “two encampments.” 
Jacob had divided his encampment into two, in order to save 
part of it, in case he could not save the whole. He might 
naturally have thought of this as a gloomy thing, a thing to 
be mourned over. In fact, he is thinking, not of the adver- 
sity that compels the division, but of the prosperity that has 
given him so much to divide. Inthe midst of danger he 
gratefully contrasts his present abundance with his former 
poverty.—I fear him: Jacob has come to some sense of the 
enormity of his conduct toward Esau, and he will not wonder 
if he finds Esau implacable.-—And thou saidst: Again he 
pleads God’s promise. 

In the frame of mind indicated by this prayer, Jacob made 
his ‘preparations to meet the coming danger. Esau had al- 
ready received his message of submission. Five times 
more, as he approached, he should receive the same message. 
It should be accompanied éach time by a tribute so large as 
to give Esau some idea of the extent of his brother’s re- 
sources. Esau should be compelled to give thought to the 
matter, and to see that Jacob was taking this course, not be- 
cause he lacked resources, but because he meant to do right. 
And Esau should see, when he came up, that Jacob’s non- 





combatants were near the front, and everything should be so 


yet God had spared him, and had struggled with him to bring 
him to himself. 

Verses 26-28.—The implication seems to be that the phy- 
sical struggle ceased when Jacob was disabled. Jacob yields 
himself at God’s conquéring touch, and is changed from a 
resisting Jacob, who must be struggled with, to a clinging 
Jacob, who loves his conqueror’s presence.—Let me go: The 
form of the Hebrew is, “Send me away.” There is no indi- 
cation that Jacob was clinging physically to his antagonist, 
and refusing to release the hold of hishands. The words are 
simply the current courteous expression of leave-taking. 
The same expression is found in Genesis 24 ; 54, 56; 1 Kings 
11:21, ete.—I will not let thee go, except thou bless me: In 
saying this, Jacob is no longer contending against God. He 
believes that it is the will of God that he shall not consent 
to be left unblessed.—Jacob : When Jacob was a little boy, 
the name was significant only as an allusion to an incident 
connected with his birth (Gen. 25 : 26). When Jacob became 
aman, the name acquired a new significance (27 : 36). It 
described Jacob as a man who was in the habit of taking un- 
fair advantage of other men. The name fits his cqanduct up 
to about the time of this incident at Peniel. Now the name 
is changed, and the change of name indicates a change of 
character.—Israel: This name is compounded of El, one of 
the names for God, and the verb that is used in the following 
clause. I should translate it, ‘‘ He-is-God’s-captain,” or “ He- 
is-God’s-chieftain.”— As a prince hast thou power: This clause 
translates the one Hebrew verb sarah, which occurs only here 
and in the parallel passage in Hosea 12: 3, where it alter- 
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done as to convince Esau that Jacob had not made over his 
alleged rights to some one else, and that there was no fraud 
in the'matter. Jacob made all these arrangements, looking 
carefully after the details, and there was nothing more to do 
but wait. And now that his act of reparation was thus vir- 
tually complete, Jacob was left alone, and passed through 
the experience described in the second passage of the lesson. 

Verses 24, 25.—There wrestled a man with him: According 
to verse 30, this man who wrestled with Jacob was God. In 
Hosea 12: 4 he is spoken of as “an angel.” This seems to 
be, therefore, like the other cases of theophany in which God 
appears in the person of “the angel,” and in human form. 


Evidently Jacob was conscious of a physical struggle of some 
sort. He was actually made lame in the struggle (v. 31). 
is not said that Jacob wrestled with the man, but that the 
man wrestled with Jacob; and the difference is important. 
It is useless to explain that the wrestling was mutual. The 
aggressor in the struggle is Jacob's antagonist, and not Jacob. 
There is no evidence that Jacob, till after he was disabled, 
did anything but resist. The account is not, as is so often 
represented, that Jacob wrestled in prayer to obtain some- 
thing from God, but that God wrestled to obtain something 
ftom Jacob.— Until the breaking of the day: We are not told 
whe. the struggle began. The natural suggestion is, that it 
began early, and Jasted all night.—He saw that he prevailed 
not against him : God permitted himself to be successfully re- 
sisted by Jacob hour after hour. In this physical encounter 
with Jacob, he did just what he had been doing throughout 
Jacob's life in his spiritual dealings with him.—He touched, 
etc,: After all thié protracted struggle, he disabled Jacob by 
simply touching him. He had power to have done it before 
at any moment during*the struggle. I suppose that Jacob 





found in this a type of God’s dealings with him his life long. 
God might have disabled him by a touch at any moment, and 


The verb translated “wrestled” is used only in this place.. 


It 


nates with the verb sur used in the next verse. I suppose 
that both are to be regarded as mere wariants of sarar, which 
means to exercise command (military, civil, industrial, or 
liturgical) by appointment, as distinguished from ruling by 
hereditary right. The English words “ prince,” “ princéss,” 
are often used in translating the words of this stem, but 
“captain,” “chief,” “chief Mdy,” are preferable, In our 
lesson the Revised Version translates it “thou hast striven,” 
—a conjectural meaning drawn from the cognate languages. 
If this meaning belongs to the word, it belongs to it at an 
earlier stage than that in which it occurs in Hebrew. The 
question of the tense of the verb as here used is important. 
Jacob had been disabled and conquered in his physical 
struggle with his antagonist. These words are not to be in- 
terpreted as implying that he had overcome God in that 
struggle. Further, Israel is his name for the future, as Jacob 
has been for the past. The name is given to denote that he 
has now become something that he has not hitherto been. 
So I suppose that the verb must be regarded either as a 
stative perfect, to be translated in the present, or as a perfect 
of certainty, to be translated in the futare. Either “Thou 
art become a captain with God and with men, and victorious,” 
or “ Thou wilt be a captain with God and with men, and wilt 
be victorious.” 

Verses 29, 30.— Wherefore is it that thow dost ask after my 
name? Compare Judges 13: 18. Jacob had no need to have 
this question answered. He knew that the person face to 
face with him was God.—Peniel: “The face of El,” the same 
divine namé being used as in the word “Israel.” Of this, 
Penuel is merely a variant. 

It is a misapprehension of this passage to conceive of it as 
principally stating that Jacob, by praying all night, finally 
prevailed on God to save him from Esau. Important lessous 
are here taught in regard to prevailing prayer, but the prin- 





cipal meaning of the passage is something much larger 









































































































































fore long the fugitives had seen the last of Haran, and had 
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more important even than this. Jacob, this man of splendid 
abilities, foreordained by God to a great future, had wasted 
the best part of his life practicing dishonest business methods, 
and refusing to make reparation for wrong done, Now at 
jast God has brought him to the point where he is willing 
to make reparation ; and, after bringing him thus far, has 
brought him the rest of the way to the goal of complete 
self-currender to the divine will. In this unreserved self- 
surrender, he finds that chieftainship and victory with God 
and with men which he has heretofore missed. From this 
time on, Israel leads a consistent life. Only, from the evil 
sowing of the past, he reaps a sorrowful harvest in the future. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Twenty years had passed since the dream at Bethel. In 
these, Jacob had toiled with a noble fidelity for his uncle 
Laban, notwithstanding many temptations from the duplicity 
with which he was treated, to be as false to him in return. 
His wages had been changed ten times, and he had been cheated 
into marrying a cousin whom he had not desired, when 
Rachel, whom he tenderly loved, was to have been his wife. 
Yet he had been true to Laban. In the day the drought had 
consumed him,--the torrid heat of a district-in which the 
summer is so unendurable that the very Arabs migrate from 
it, even now, to the borders of some river, for coolness. The 
frost had tortured him by night,—the rapid loss of the day’s 
heat by radiation into the cloudless sky making the nights 
distressingly cold, and causing rheumatic attacks on all ex- 
posed tc it. In guarding the flocks, moreover, “sleep had 
fled from his eyes.” 

But his keen Jewish instincts had prevented Laban’s keep- 
ing him down as he wished ; and now he was owner of vast 
flocks, and the object of bitter jealousy to the relative whom, 
afier all, he had in turn outwitted, It was at last desirable 
that he should escape from the half-slavery in which Laban 
held him ; but to get away was by no means easy. He had 
now twelve children,—seven of Leah’s, six sons and a daugh- 
ter; two sons of her slave-girl, Zilpah; one son of Rachel, 
and two of her slave-girl, Bilhah. At last, however, a chante 
of safe flight came. Laban was away shearing his sheep, and 
Jacob, who had already got all he had gathered together, 
having set his som and his wives on his camels, started -with 
them and all his flocks to return to Isaac in Palestine, 

Haran, now marked only by some beehive-shaped houses 
of loose stones, at the foot of a slope crowned by the ruins of 
an ancient fortress, was, in Jacob’s day, the frontier town of 
Babylonia, famous as a chief seat of the worship of the moon- 
god Sin, whose temple there rivaled the splendor of that of 
Ur, in the far south, so long the home of Abraham. The road 
to the fords of the Euphrates ran through it ; and thus Jacob 
could advance easily, though traveling with flocks of sheep 
and goats, herds of camels and of cattle, and multitudes of 
asses and their foals, is necessarily very slow, if only not to 
exhaust the lambs running at the side of their mothers, Be- 


crossed the Euphrates, hurrying as fast as their circum- 
stances allowed towards Mt. Gilead, the outpost of Palestine. 

Their flight had been unsuspected for three days, but then 
Laban set off on swift camels in pursuit, and overtook them 

on the seventh day, when they had resched the green hills 
and park-like glades of Gilead, beyond the desert, and close 
to the Jordan, on the other side of which lay the land 
they sought. They must havewancied themselves safe when, 
lo! the camels of Laban appeared. The danger to Jacob 
was real, for he was the weaker, But Providence was on his 
side. Jacob’s calmness, and perhaps a touch of conscience, 
mollified his uncle's wrath. His household gods, however, 
had been stolen, but, not being found, this difficulty also was 
removed, and peace was finally made. 

. A new terror, nevertheless, emerged. Esau was coming 
with four hundred men. Curses, like chickens, says the 
Hindoo proverb, come home to roost. Jacob had deserved 
his brother's anger, and took for granted he should now feel 
it. He had camped at a place which he was presently to call 
Mahanaim,—the two camps. The loss of all he had gained, 
of his own life and that of his band, the slavery of his wives 
and children, and, in fact, utter ruin, in every shape, seemed 
imminent, Yet he would try to save something, and divided 
his people and herds into two “ companies,” that one, at least, 
might escape. Moreover, a great present of camels, sheep, 
goats, cattle, and asses, was sent on to meet Esau, and placate 
him. 

Bat Jacob, with all his defects, had a yein of genuine _re- 
ligiousness, Utterly humbled before God, as not worthy of 
the least of all the mercies, and of all the truth that had been 
shown him, he cried to the God of his fathers to help him in 
his sore strait. His long trials had deyeloped the better 
qualities of his nature. When he left Bethel, he had, as it 
were, bargained with God; now he lies in his hands, un- 
worthy of his favor, but trusting to his pitying love. The 


After taking all human precautions, he spends the night 
alone, at the ford of tlte torrent Jabbok, now the Zerka, or 
Blue River,—deep down where it enters the Jordan, beneath 
the walls of its great sandstone gorge, noisy with the rushing 
tumbling waters, the spray of which gives luxuriance to clus- 
tering oleamiers on every ledge.. The hours passed in the 
agony of mental and spiritual conflict. The soul is the true 
seat of that wrestling which brings spiritual blessing ; so that 
we need not attempt to explain the mysterious narrative of 
his midnight experience, but may rather adopt the words of 
Hosea: “ He had power over the angel, and prevailed: he 
wept, aod made supplication unto him” (Hosea 12:4). It 
was needful that he shculd finally learn that the old Jacob 
must be put away, with its craft and deceit, and a nobler 
character be shown, worthy of Him on whom he was hence- 
forth to rely. God was wrestling with the native evil in his 
servant. Would he surrender his trust in lying and schem- 
ing, with crooked perversity of morals, and give himself, 
from this time, into the hands of God? Exau’s wrath was 
terrible, but that of the Almighty was infinitely more to be 
dreaded. Would he leave everything to him, or would he 
still look to his own wits and cunning ? 

The struggle was long and agonizing; for it is very hard to 
lay aside our own importance, and fall back unreservedly on 
the care of God. But, in the end, Jacob yielded to his better 
instincts, Broken and penitent, he emerged from the dark- 
ness a new man, with anew name,—no longer Jacob the “ sup- 
planter,” but Israel, “ he who strives with God,” strives in 
that fervor of prayer which prevails. The halting on his 
thigh was the visible symbol given him of his prayer having 
been heard,—a memento that the touch of God could dry up 
all human strength, and that power belongeth to him over 
body and soul. 
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THE WRESTLERS IN THE DARK. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Jacob’s messengers to Esau had brought back ambiguous 


‘tidings. They had delivered their message to the offended 


brother, whom Jacob was hoping to propitiate, but do not 
seem to have had any answer to bring back. Only this they 
knew,—that Esau was on the march with four hundred men, 
and that his intentions were locked in his own breast, His 
silence, speedy setting out, and formidable force, were ominous. 
No wonder that Jacob’s conscience made a coward of him, 
even though the angels of God had met him. His alarm 
quickened his habitual subtlety and_ resourcefulness. He 
divided his caravan, so as to give to half a chance of escape if 
Esau meant plunder. Then he prayed. Perhaps he had 
better have reversed his order of procedure, and prayed first 
and planned second. 

But his prayer was humble, penitent, grateful, and earnest. 
It is molded on right lines, on which all supplication should 
be; for it begins with grasping the name and deeds of God, 
which are at once pleas with him and props for faith, Then 
it urges that he has come to his present straits in the road of 
obedience, and therefore has a claim for protection. If God 
bids us go anywhere, he pledges himself to care for us when 
we do, Then Jacob humbly acknowledges his own unwor- 
thiness, and magnifies the multitude of mercies and the un- 
failing truth shown him, and remembers, as a true man will do 
at such moments, his poverty when he set out and his wealth 
as he returns. The tricky schemer has learned a good deal 
since Bethel, and especially that what he has is not the result 
of his own clever arts, but is God’s gift. 

Then he prays for deliverance from Esau, and humbly re- 
minds God of his promises. God delights when we urge him 
to keep his word. Jacob’s further sagasious precautions need 
not detain us. He is left alone in the night, with nothing 
moré to be done, with < véry dubious to-morrow coming near, 
with silence and darkness round him, and some anxiety still 
at work within. 

There, while he stands brooding, and perhaps regretting 
the deceit whose bitter harvest he feared might be reaped 
the next day, he is suddenly gripped, in grim silence, by a 
mysterious hand, and he and his unknown antagonist are locked 
in a night-long struggle. The sublimity of the story needs 
no comment. But the precise meaning to be attached to it 
is not easy to determing. It seems to the present writer that 
there is a twofold wrestle described, or, rather, a struggle in 
two parts,—one in which “a man” wrestles with Jacob, one 
in which Jacob wrestles with the man. The former is cor- 
poreal, and ends with Jacob’s being lamed ; the latter begins 
then, and is carried on by petition. The lessons of these two 
stages are not identical. The teaching as to prayer, which 
is generally deduced from the narrative, is properly deduced 
from its second stage; but its first has another meaning. 

Note that the first stage of the struggle is begun by the 
“man,” and that he is represented as the principal through- 
out it. Jacob resists, and will not yield. There is here a 
conflict of powers or of wills. Who ts that anonymous Com- 





dread of Esau was to prove the crisis of his spiritual history. 


batant who thus falls on Jacob in the dark, and fights with 
him unseen? There are good grounds for the belief that he 


is “the Angel of the Lord,” in whose occasional appearances 
in human form a widely diffused, and, in our judgment, cor- 
rect, belief sees preludings by the eternal Word of his incar- 
nation. In any case, the “man” is in some sense an embodi- 
ment of God, whether the incident were ecstasy, vision, or 
objective material reality. 

What, then, is this silent, unseen wrestling but the sum- 
ming up in vivid fashion of Jacob’s whole life hitherto? 
Had he not, over and over again, been made aware that, with 
all his craft, he was in the silent grip of an unseén Power, 
which he could not shake off? Had not God been striving 
with him, by many sorrows and disappointments, hedging up 
his way? God had been seeking to educate Jacob all his 
life, and to beat the cunning and self-confidence out of him. 
He had tried to ‘win the birthright by deceit. It had been a 
case of diamond cut diamond in his intercourse with Laban. 
And now he had been relying largely on his own skill to 
serve him in his interview with Esau. He could not be 
allowed to enter the land in such a mood. Not till he had 
learned to distrust himself, and to trust God utterly, was he 
fit to receive the inheritance. That wrestling was the sym- 
bol of all his past ; and by it God continued his effort to break 
or bend an obstinate will, and to teach an earthly nature to 
rise beyond its own tricks, and trust to God rather than to 
self, So God is ever wrestling with us. The purpose of all 
his dealings is to lead us away from reliance on our own skill 
and power, to bend our wills into pliable conformity with 
his, We have the awful, mysterious power of resisting him. 
“Our wills are ours, we know not how,” but instead of learn« 
ing “to make them thine,” we struggle against the merciful 
Power which silently strives with us. 

The grasp that could crush is mercifully restrained, and so 
guided that it only lames Jacob,—like a steam-hammer, 
which could shiver a rock, and yet glides down with measured 
force sufficient only to crack a nutshell. Must not Jacob 
have thought to himself, when that touch lamed him, “ How 
easily could this anfagorfist have prevailed if he had put out 


but as an outward token of the shriveling up of his natural 
self-confidence. To deliver us from ourselves and from 
trust in these, if God’s aim with us all. It is gain, not loss, 
to be thus dealt with. 

The second stage of the wrestling begins at that point. 
“ Let me go, for the day breaks.” Jacob, then, still held fast 
by his antagonist, who, mighty as he was, could not go until 
Jacob had loosed his clutch. God desires to go, unless we 
desire to keep him, Like Christ on the road to Emmaus, 
when he “ made as if he would have gone further,” and would 
assuredly have done so if the disciples had not said “ Abide 
with us,” or, when walking on the sea, he would have passed 
by the boatful of terrified men if they had not called on him, 
so this mighty wrestler wills to go, in order that the man who 
clings to him may strongly desire him to stay. If Jacob had 
not begun to divine the mystery of his visitant, he would 
scarcely have wished him to remain, nor have sought a bless- 
ingfrom him. We keep God by desiring him. That petition, 
strangely compounded of conscious need and of felt power to 
hold the Unknown fast, is the kernel of the wrestling in its 
second stage, in which Jacob prevails. Hosea gives an in- 
spired commentary on it when he tells us that “he had 
power over the angel, and prevailed: he wept, and made sup- 
plication unto him” (Hos, 12: 4),—words which can only 
apply to the second stage of the incident, and which show 
that much earnest entreaty is condensed into the brief phrase 
“T will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” Tears and 
prayers, these are the forces to put forth in that wrestling 
with God, which is possible for us all, on condition that our 
life of nature is broken. We overcome when we yield. 
“When I am weak, then am I strong;” or, as Charles 
Wesley puts it in his noble hymn on this incident : 

“ Yield to me now, for I am weak, 
But confident in self-despair.” 
God prevails when we prevail, for his highest desire is to 
tarry with us and bless us; and when we prevail in prayer, 
it is by strength granted by him, who gives his Spirit to 
dwell in and intercede for us. 

The change of name to “ Israel” indicated a change of 
nature, The “supplanter” becomes the pré¥ailing ‘striver 
with God. The name of Israel did not completely supersede 
that of Jacob, for the new, nobler nature did not altogether 
and once for all cast out the old. So we find the patriarch 
sometimes called Jacob hereafter; but Israel is the name for 
him at his best and truest, and for his descendants, reminding 
them of how their ancestor had risen to a nobler life, and of 
their prerogatives and obligations. ‘“‘The whole Israel of 
God” are by the name summoned to be wrestlers in prayer, 
as Paul tells the Colossians that Epaphras was “always 
wrestling for you in his prayers” (Col. 4 : 12). 

Jacob finally asks for the name of the “traveler unknown,” 
and is answered by being referred to his own experience on 
that night, and his own thoughts. Such longing for deeper 
knowledge of God is inseparable from prayerful wrestling. 
In all communion with God there is longing for faller com- 
munion, Fruition and satisfaction co-exist there. The de- 





sire fulfils iteelf. We have but to ponder what he has done 





all his power”? The withering of the shrunken sinew was — 
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to and for as, and what we have felt him to be, in order to be 
sure of who it is that has come to us in the dark, and has let 
himself be held by our cries, and moved by our spoken need. 
And if further revelation of his name were needed by Jacob 
or by us, it is given in the act of blessing with which God 
ever answers the desire for fuller revelation of his name. 

So it will be well with us if, like Jacob, lamed in limb but 
healed in soul, we come up from the brook Jabbok (“ The 
wrestler”), where we struggled with an unknown power in 
the dark, and in the morning sunshine cheerfully go on our 
way, changing the name of the place to Peniel (“ The face of 
God”). Weshall not be afraid of Esau then, and the light 
of the new day will be in our hearts as well as on our faces, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D, 


CONDITIONS OF .PREVAILING PRAYER. 


Jacob was a very defective man, not altogether bad, and 
far from altogether good. He meant to serve God, and yet 
keep his eye open to the main chance. He was a thrifty, 
prosperous man. He was wronged by Laban, but by his 
shrewdness always came out ahead, a long way ahead, By 
the world’s standards he could be justified and applauded. 

But at Jabbok he came before God's standards, His re- 
pentance was doubtless quickened by the fact that his wronged 
and defrauded brother, who sought to kill him years before, 
was now hastening toward him with four hundred armed men, 

Hence we get this prayer of Jacob, It is humble, bold, 
brief, sublime. ' ; 

1. He asserts he is in the way God directed him. 't was 
true, and for far loftier ends than getting back to Canaan. It 
was to get the soul back to God. 

2. He confesses his unworthiness. God’s purity and good- 
ness are seen to be so great that he is very small. 

3. He makes his definite petition in a dozen words, He 
also includes the mother and the children. He does not nar- 
row prayer to self. 

4. He struggles to the extent of permanent physical dis- 
abling. Good is not procurable by a finger beck. Elijah is 
prostrate on Carmel, Jesus in Gethsemane, the disciples in 
the upper room. It is not God who needs to be placated or 
persuaded, but man who needs to be prepared and enlarged. 
An indolent man is prepared for the blessings of indolence 
only; heroic men, for the blessings of heroism, reaching to 
country and race. 

5. He righted the wrongs done. He needed to be very 
earnest before he could give up five hundred and seventy 
head of stock to his wronged brother. He not only wept and 
made supplication, but dealt justly, loved mercy, and walked 
humbly and haltingly with God. 

How vastly better to be a prince of God than a mere owner 
of herds! Man’s greatest battles are all lost or won on the 
lone arena of the human heart. 


University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


O Lord, which saidst unto me, Return unto thy country, and to 
thy kindred, and I will do thee good (v. 9). If God has given 
us a promise conditioned on our conduct, it is well for us to 
plead that promise as we enter upon that course of conduct. 
God remembers his promises, and he wants us to do so. To 
recall a promise of God in our behalf ought to encourage and 
strengthen our faith as we come to him in the hour of need. 
God is sure to be as good as his word in every emergency. 

I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which thow hast shewed wnto thy servant (v.10). If any 
man can come to God and make a claim for a blessing on the 
ground of his personal merit, let him do so. But you and I 
are not of that sort. We may be disposed to brag before our 
fellows of what we are and of what we have done; but when 
we are face to face with God, we never tell him that we are 
worthy, and that we expect good things from him because 
of our deserts. There is comfort to us in such a prayer as 
this of Jacob’s. “I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies, and of all the truth, which thou hast.shewed unto 
thy servant.” Any one of us can start a prayer in that way 
with sincerity. 

Deliver me, I pray thee,... for I fear (v.11). It is when 
we realize that we cannot take care of ourselves that we are 
readiest to call on God to care for us, The little boy illus- 
trated this feeling, when he said his prayers at bedtime be- 
cause he needed God then; but daytimes he could look out 
for himself, so he didn’t pray mornings. So with many an 
older person : 

“ Eyes which the preacher could not school, 
By wayside graves are raised ; 
And lips say ‘ God, be pitiful,’ 


Yet Goa welcomes us in our hour of need, if we will not come 

to him before. > 

T he hollow of Jacob's thigh was strained as he wrestled with him 

(v. 25). The man who depends on his muscle may find his 

muscle fail him. But the man who depends on God’s bless- 

ing will never lack at that point. Taking a man’s legs from 

under him may enable him to stand firmer than before. 

Jacob walked straighter when he limped than when his 

thighs were sound. A sense of helplessness is essential to a 

clinging faith. : 

I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (v. 26). God loves 
to have men come to him with a determined purpose of get- 
ting a blessing. “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 

and men of violence take it by force.” A man is sure to get from 
the Lord the one blessing—of all the things which any man 
has a right to ask for—which he is determined to have, which 

he is living to plead for, and which he would die to gain. Is 
there any one blessing which you desire of the Lord, which 

you long for, which your soul goes out after, above all things 
else? Then get it. Say to the Lord, in red-hot determina- 
tion, and in unwavering confidence, “I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me;” and before the day breaks you shall 
have that blessing, as a result of your night of wrestling with 
the Lord. 

Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel (v. 28). 
Jacob had been depending on his power to overmatch other 
men; his name had indicated this. Now he was willing to 
let God fight fér him ; he was to have a new name suggestive 
of this. Any of us can have the name “ Cheat,” or can de- 
serve it. And any of us can have, or deserve, the name 
“ Loving Trust.” Which name do we want? 

I have seen God face to face (v. 30). “Fave to face with 
God!”" “Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: if I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand. lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely the 
darkness shall overwhelm me, and the light about me shall 
be night; even the darkness hideth not from thee, but the 
night shineth as the day : the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.” Always before the Lord! How the conscious- 
ness of this fact ought to influence our every thought, and 
shape our every word and action ! 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


When last we saw Jacob it was at Bethel, where God gave 
him great promises, and where Jacob met God’s promises 
with a tremendous “if.” Many years have passed since then, 
and the man who stood alone and friendless and poor on 
Bethel’s site is now returning to his native land, wealthy, and 
with a large family of children. As he advances toward his 
home, he hears that his brother Esau is coming to meet him. 
At once his conscience is aroused, and his evil deeds of many 
years ago stare him in the face. He is filled with fear lest 
Esau should revenge himself now for the wrongs which he 
had suffered in bygone days. This fear drives Jacob.to his 
knees with intense earnestness, and he prays that the God of 
his fathers would deliver him from the impending danger. 
He remembers well God’s promise to him, and he pleads it 
as an argument in his favor. With great self-complacence, 
he declares that he is not worthy of the mercies he has re- 
ceived, and asks for God’s pity in spite of hig sinfulness. 

At the same time, scheming Jacob cannot rid himself of 
the idea that by shrewd management he can help himself 
and propitiate his brother. So he lays his plans, prepares the 
herds of goats and camels, of bulls and of asses, and sends 
them forward as a peace offering to his approaching brother. 
When all has been done, and hié family have crossed the 
ford, Jacob is left alone. Then comes that very singular 
spiritual conflict which is recorded in our lesson. An angel 
wrestles with Jacob, and from him Jacob would wrest a bless- 
ing. No blessing comes, however, until Jacob is sorely 
wounded and crippled by the mighty touch of the heavenly 
visitor. Then he understands, as never before, his own 
powerlessness, and his utter dependence on the divine aid for 
deliverance. “ What is thy name?” says the angel, and to 
this Jacob has’ to make reply, “Supplanter.” Then the 
angel changes his mood, as the indication of that spiritual 
change which has to come over the son of Isaac, and says: 
“Thou shalt no more be called Jacob, but Israel: for as a 
prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed.” In our last lesson on Jacob we said that his life 
might be divided into two sections. In the first section the 
name “Supplanter” rightly described the man and his 
moral nature ; for all during that period of his life, and up 
to his experience at Peniel, scheming, bargaining, and cheat- 
ing was characteristic of the man. The second section of his 
life might be characterized by his new name, Israel, that is, 





Who ne’er said ‘God be praised.’ ” 


changed. From now'on he grows in grace and in spiritual 
life, until, at the end, his life goes out in a blaze of glory. 
Turning now to the spiritual application of the under- 
lying principles in this lesson, notice again what we have 
already noticed in the story of Joseph; namely, that con- 
science never dies. We may forget our transgressions for 
years, but, as soon as memory recalls them, conscience accuses 
as keenly, and condemns as fiercely as at the first. The sins of 
your childhood long forgotten may rise one day in witness 
against you, and your conscience shall bear testimony that 
that witness is true, There is only one way of escaping 
from this nemesis of conscience, and that is through the par- 
doning grace of God. As Paul says, in Romans 8 : 33, 34: 
“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’select? It 
is God that justifieth. Who is he that condemneth? ” 

We see again in this story of Jacob how God can take the 
most unpromising material, and from it can produce won- 
derful results, By nature, Jacob is among the basest of the 
base. By grace, Jacob becomes a prince in Israel. 


“Grace first contrived the way 
To save rebellious man ; 
And all the steps that grace display, 
Which drew the wondrous plan.” 


What a blessed thing it is for us that the grace of God can 
beso magnified in spite of our sins! We see this illustrated 
every day on every hand. John Newton, the swearing slave- 
dealer, may become John Newton the humble servant of God, 
Sabbath-breaking and swearing John Bunyan is, by God’s 
grace, transformed into a marvelous preacher, and a still 
more marvelous writer. Bendigo, the prize-fighter, is first 
aroused by the story of David and Goliath. His attention is 
called to the divine truth, which finds a lodgment in his 
heart, and there springs up to bear fruit unto life eternal. So 
Bendigo turns mission worker among his former comrades, 
Mr. Hadley, a drunkard and outcast, staggers into a mission 
in New York, too weak to continue his way to the river 
where he had thought of ending his life. There he is con- 
victed of sin, and converted to God, and he who might have 
been a curse to his fellowmen becomes a blessing to countless 
hundreds. 

The world is full of instances like these, which show that the 
transforming power of God’s grace can create them anew. To 
them old things have passed away. Behold! all things have 
become new. Here we find the true and incontrovertible evi- 
dence of Christianity. Bookson arguments are all very well, 
but concrete facts are better. A living Jerry McAulay is a 
better commentary on the work of the Holy Spirit, than the 
whole of Lange’s ponderous exegesis. Dr. Christlieb once 
said, “ The Christian is the world’s Bible.” This ia true, and 
is what the Apostle meant when he said, “Ye are our epix 
tle,... known and read of all men.” 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


A difficult lesson to be made practical for children, but 
they can understand the proofs of a prayer-hearing, promise- 
keeping God, As other lessons have intervened, it will be 
best to recall the sale of the birthright, Jacob’s leaving home, 
and the night at Bethel. If these Old Testament lessons 
should seem to the scholar to be a biblical ‘“ hop, skip, and 
jump,” it will be for lack of such review linking of facis as 
will make a chain of history, not that teaching Scripture 
history is the main thing, but that the underlying truths may 
be more readily remembered and recalled. Who were the 
two boys who grew in Isaacs home? What was their 
mother’s name? Which boy grew to be a farmer and shep- 
herd? Which one was a famous hunter? How did Jacob 
first take advantage of his brother? What is the meaning 
of “birthright”? How did Rebekah help td deceive their 
old father? Was Esau ever sorry for his bargain? How 
did he feel toward Jacob? Why did Jacob leave his home 
and his sick father? He went alone, without a companion 
or a servant,—only a staff. What do you remember of the 
night he spent at Bethel? What did Jacob set up as a 
pillar? What did he promise to give back to God of all that 
God should give him? When he started again on his long, 
lonely journey, what promise could he carry with him, a 
surer support than his staff,—the words the Lord had spoken 
to him that night? Could he be alone if he felt that the 
Lord was with him, and could keep him in every place? 
Jacob reached his uncle’s home safely, and met his daughter 
Rachel at the well. He began at once to serve his uncle and 
tend his flocks. Jacob had deceived others, and he himself 
was deceived. He served his uncle Laban seven years, that 
Rachel might be his wife; and the years seemed to him’ but 
a few days, for the love he hadtoher. At the end of that 
time he was deceived, and married to the elder sister Leah, 
and then served seven years more for Rachel. He took 
care of Laban’s flocks, and soon had flocks of hisown; for God 





a Prince with God; and from the day of his experience at 
the ford of Jabbok, the character of the man seems to have 


was keeping his promise, and he was prospered in all that he 
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did. Perhaps it was forty years after Jacob had lived in that 
land (show on map) when the Lord bade him go back to his 
own country and his own people. 

The Journey.—It was very different from his journey forty 
years before, but yet a time of fear; Jacob obeyed the call to 
go. He gathered his wives and children, set them on camels, 
called all his servants and his flocks and herds, and started. 
He did not tell his uncle Laban that he was going, lest he 
would not let his daughters go, or would try to detain Jacob’s 
flocks, Three days after, Laban found he had gone. Then 
he took men with him, and after seven days overtook him on 
the other side of the river Jordan. (Show on map, unless 
some scholar can do so.) Was Jacob in danger? The Lord 
was keeping his promise to him, and he sent an angel to tell 
Laban not to harm Jacob. Laban asked Jacob why he had 
not let him kiss his daughters good-by, but had secretly 
stolen away. Laban did not harm Jacob. They made a 
covenant together, and set up a pile of stones, and the mean- 
ing was “ Mizpah,”—the covenant prayer we use at parting, 
“The Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent 
one from another.” 

An Injured Brother.—Jacob knew that Esau was a rich 
man, and owned many flocks and a great deal of land, through 
which he must pass to get back to his old home. The angels 
of God met Jacob on his journey, and then Jacob sent mes- 
sengers to tell his brother Esau that he had been far away all 
those years, and now had oxen, asses, flocks, men-servants, 
and women-servants, and now sent to find grace in his sight. 
No answer came in return except that Esau was coming with 
four hundred men. Were they armed? Why so. many? 
Why should they come? Jacob was afraid. He did all he 
could to protect his wives and children, then prayed, and 
trusted in God. He divided all his people and flocks into 
two bands, so that, if Esau attacked one company, the other 
might escape. He arranged presents to send to Esau by 
different messengers, in all nearly six hundred of the choicest 
animals in all his flocks and herds. Do you think his vow to 
give one-tenth to God had made him poorer? He took his 
two wives and his children over the brook, and made them 
safe for the night, then went back to pray alone. 

Jacob’s Prayer—He began, “God of my father Abraham 
and God of my father Isaac.” He reminded God of his love 
and promises to them, and that the Lord had bidden him to 
go to his country, and promised to be with him. He re- 
minded God of all his goodness to him, which lie felt he did 
not deserve. He said in his prayer, “I am not worthy of the 
least of all the mercies which thou hast shown unto thy ser- 
vant.” He remembered his sins, his selfishness, and how 
God had blessed him in the years since his youth. He 
thought of the lonely crossing of the river as he went from 
homie, and of his family and great train of servants and flocks 
now with him. He said in his prayer, “ With my staff I 
passed over this Jordan; and now I am become two bands.” 

For what did Jacob Pray?—To be delivered from danger. 
He told the Lord he was afraid of his brother, the one he in- 
jured years ago. He was afraid, not only for himself, but for 
the mothers and the children. Does God want us to tell him 
all our fears? Jacob asked, “ Deliver me from the hand of 
my brother Esau.” Again he reminded God of his promise, 
“T will surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the sand 
of the sea, which cannot be numbered.” Did not that promise 
take in the sleeping children in the tents across the brook ? 

One who Wrestled with Him.—What is it to wrestle? God 
sent one to him while he prayed. It was the One who, long 
after, himself prayed and suffered in the garden alone. He 
stood close to Jacob as he struggled with him in prayer until 
the daylight began. Then he said, “ Let me go, for the day 
breaketh.” Jacob answered in the words of our golden text. 
What were the words? 

The New Name.—The one with him asked Jacob his name, 
then told him he should be called no more Jacob, but Israel. 
The word “ Israel” means “one powerful with God.” The 
name Jacob, which means “a supplanter,” was to be given up, 
since Jacob was to be a changed man, a holier, truer man, 
ever after that night of prayer. He asked the angel his 
name. He did not answer, but he blessed Israel; and he 
knew who had touched him while he prayed, for he said, “I 
have seen God face to face.” His prayers were answered, 
and as he left that holy place the morning sun shone out upon 
him. Do you want to know how the brothers met? Read 
the next chapter, and see how they wept, and embraced each 
other; for God touched their hearts, and filled them with 
brotherly kindness and love. 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


You already know two stories about Jacob. To-day we 
are going to hear how God took care of him when he was 
far away from his home. You must help by telling all that 
you can remember of your two stories, and we will all draw 
& picture map on the blackboard. Here I will draw a pic- 
ture of a broad river. (Use blue crayon turned sideways, 
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making a wavy line from top to bottom of the board.) This 
is the river Jordan ; away over here (west) is Gerar, the place 
where Jacob lived with his father and mother, and brother 
Esau. 

In this “long, long ago time,” people lived in tents. I 
will choose one who has been helping ts to make a picture 
of the tent where Jacob lived (white triangle). (In making 
this picture or map, keep the relative positions of the Jordan 
River, Gerar, and Paddan-aram, so that the children may 
form correct impressions as a preparation for a real map.) 

You may tell me why Jacob had to go away from his home. 
(Review the lesson of selling the birthright, describe Jacob’s 
lonely journey, and contrast this with journeys the children 
may have taken, of which they will speak freely.) 

When you went a long way from home, you were not 
frightened, for you knew that God was in every place. But 
Jacob, when only one day’s journey from home (indicate by 
a mark on the board),-was more lonely than you could ever 
be, because he thought he had left God behind in his father’s 
country. (Review the story of Jacob at Bethel, emphasizing 
the promise as a preparation for the fulfilment in to-day’s 
lesson.) We will mark Bethel with a star, because it was 
here that God promised to take care of Jacob in “all places.” 
(Now show on the board where Jacob crossed the river 
safely, and came to live with the people of the East.) Let 
us choose some one to draw pictures of the tents where the 
people of the East lived, and where Jacob found a new home. 
(With a vivid description of Jacob’s prosperity, using col- 
ored pictures of shepherds with their flocks, tell the children 
of all that Jacob planned to share with his brother, and then 
introduce the prayer.) 

God heard Jacob’s prayer, and gave him many things. 
You may tell me about them. You may tell me about all 
the things God has given you. 

Way over there in the East, God could hear Jacob’s prayer 
of thankfulness, He can hear ours now, when we say: 


** Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant mogning light, 
For rest, and food, and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair.” 


NOTES, 


For reference, read “Old Testament Characters,” by Cun- 
ningham Geikie, the chapters on Isaac, Jacob, and Esau. 

The children must be thoroughly interested in Jacob in 
order to.be impressed with the lesson of his prayer. 

After presenting thie lesson, allow the children to take turng 
in telling the story, and in drawing the picture-map, the 
plan of which must be so simple that it can be erased and 
put back by them as many times as they desire. 

If the children have been taught anything of the lesson at 
home, and speak of the “wrestling,” mention the “ mys- 
terious one” as a messenger from God, ang tell the meaning 
of the new name Israel; but do not introduce the subject, as 
it will make this lesson too complex. 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


“T am Become Two Companrss.”—In his prayer, Jacob 
contrasts his position as a solitary wanderer, years before, 
with his present domestic surroundings and his large posses- 
sions, occupying two camps, as the word rendered “ bands” 
in our Version really means. This prayer must evidently 
have been offered not far from Jordan, and probably within 
sight of the distant hills of Benjamin, which can be distinctly 
seen from all the higher crests of the Gilead range. It would 
seem that the sight, either of these hills or of the Jordan 
valley, recalled to him his former experience, from the ex- 
pression “I passed over this Jordan.” The place, we are 
told, Jacob named Mahanaim,—that is, “two camps,”—and 
that name it preserved throughout Israelitish history. There 
has been some difficulty in identifying the spot, which some 
authorities place at some ruins about ten miles south of the 
Jabbok, but it is evident that Jacob was approaching that 
river from the north; and I believe that there is little doubt 
that the name has remained, but little changed, as Mahneh, 
a spot about twelve or fourteen miles nortlreast of the Jab- 
bok, and lying on the route of any traveler descending thence 
to the Jordan valley. The only remains of Mahneh are grass- 
grown mounds, covering the stone-heaps of ancient dwellings, 
on two twin hills, descending in a sort of gently sloping 
amphitheater to a small plain where there is a large ancient 
tank. The traces of buildings occupy several acres, partly 
covered with wood. Of the walls, or the gate in which 
David sat, there is not a vestige. When visiting the place, 
I myself was struck by the appropriateness of the name 
Mahanaim, or “two camps,” the buildings on the twin hills 
having evidently formed one city ; but it is now as lonely as 
when Jacob named it. 

Tue Forp or Jaspox.—The Jabbok, now known as 
the Zerka, a name which it shares with many other rivers 


in the country, was forded, probably, close to the spot where 


the river enters the Jordan plain from the hills ; for its banks 
higher up are far too precipitous for the passage of flocks 
and herds, and it was by this ford that we ourselves, when 
proceeding from Mahneh to the Jordan plain, crossed the 
little river. The mysterious wrestling with the divine visi- 
tor must have taken place on the brow of a shoulder of Mt. 
Gilead, just above the ford, to which there is a broad, wind- 
ing approach. Of the*name Penuel, which in the later 
books of Scripture takes the place of Peniel, no trace has yet 
been found, though I, as well as several other travelers, have 
diligently searched for it in the neighborhood. Succoth, the 
next place where Jacob halted, is only about two miles north 
of the Jabbok, and the ruins still retain the name of Sukat, 
just opposite the ascent to Shechem on the other side of the 
valley. 

“Tue Stvew maat SHRANK.”—This was doubtless the 
sciatic nerve; and it is very remarkable, as « lasting remem- 
brance of the historical truth of this mysterious night in 
Jacob's life, that even to the present day the Jews abstain 
religiously from eating this sinew. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Wira my Starr....Two Compantes.”—As with us it 
is too often the custom to estimate a man’s importance by the 
extent of his credit at the bank, so among the Arabs it is 
usual to measure a man’s power and influence by “ the head 
of cattle” he possesses. I have often heard discussions in 
semi-official circles as to the importance of certain tribes, and 
one point always considered was how many “ head of camels” 
they owned. The poor man, with his staff, if he be a religious 
man, and can pass for a derweesh, will always fare hand- 
somely among the wild but superstitious men of the desert; 
but the “man of substance,” such as Jacob had become, is 
the one who commands their unfailing respect. 

“ DELIVER ME... FROM THE HAND OF MY BROTHER.” — 
It might besupposed that the Eastern view of blood relationship 
would have sufficiently guarded one brother from the deliberate 
attack of another; but it is only too true that, while common 
descent binds Easterns together, and pledges them to mutual 
defense and vengeance against the outside foe, it by no means 
secures peace and harmony within the charmed circle itself. 
Two summers ago, when riding westward from Salchad 
towards Bozrah, the long shadows warned me of approaching 
night, and I was fain to seek shelter in a group of miserable- 
looking tents, crouched up in the head of a little valley to 
the north, as if desirous to escape observation. Our advent 
was more than usually welcome, as they had almost nothing 
to eat, and we brought enough to satisfy ourselves and feast 
them over and above. In conversation it transpired that 
they were members of a powerful tribe, then summering in 
the Jaulin uplands. In the course of a domestic broil they 
had slain a brother, and had then sto!en away until the storm 
of anger against them should have blown over, and some 
arrangement might be made allowing them to return. This 
explained their presence in that lonely spot, and also the 
scantiness of their supplies. 

“ Lest HE CoME AND SMITE ME, THE MOTHER WITH THE 
CHILDREN.” —This reveals the abject. dread in which Jacob 
stood of Esau, for what he feared is thoroughly contrary to 
the spirit and practice of Arabian warfare. When a raid is 
made upon a tribe, the men who stand up in defense are, of 
course, in danger, but the women and children need be in no 
fear for their lives. These are regarded as the legitimate 
prizes of the conquerors, who would, therefore, as soon think 
of slaughtering the camels and asses as of “ smiting the mother 
with the children.” Only when a family is doomed to de- 
struction, “ root and branch,” would such savage measures be 
adopted. We see, therefore, with what vindictive hatred 
Jacob credited his brother. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. RACHEL AND LABAN (Gen. 29-31).—How was Jacob 
received at his Uncle Laban’s? How long did he remain in 
Paddan-aram? In what different ways did his uncle cheat 
him? (Gen. 29 : 26; 31: 41,42.) How did Jacob overreach 
his uncle? (Gen. 30 : 37-42; 31: 17-20.) What incident of 
this period chiefly shows Jacob’s nobility of character? (Gen. 
29: 20.) How was peace made between Jacob and Laban? 
(Gen. 31 : 43-55.) What does “ Mizpah” signify ? 

2. PRAYER mY DANGER (vs. 9-12).—Why did Jacob fear 
Esau? (Gen: 32: 1-6.). What provision did he mske against 
an attack? (Gen. 32: 7,8.) How did it strengthen Jacob's 
prayer to add to the name of God “of my father Abraham” 
and “of my father Isaac”? How can we thus strengthen 
our prayers? What effect will the consciousness of obedience, 
such as Jacob had (v. 9), have on our prayers? How will 
humility such as Jacob’s (v. 10) strengthen our prayers? 





Why is it more important that we should cultivate gratitude 
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for spiritual truth shown us than for material mercies? 
How were Jacob’s “two bands” an assurance of God’s protec- 
tion? Im what way did Jacob’s prayer show itself unselfish? 
(v. 11.) What is the value of selfish prayers? What is the 
advantage of reminding God in our prayers of his promises, 
as Jacob did, though God certainly has not forgotten ? 
3.,_PERSISTENT PRAYER (vs. 24-26).—Where are the fords 
of the Jabbok? How many animals in all did Jacob send to 
Esau? Why did he choose that strange manner of sending 
them? (Gen, 32: 13-20.) How was this a crisis in Jacob's 
life? Why is it well to be alone at such times? Who was 
this “man” that wrestled with Jacob? (v. 30.) Why did 
God thus seize hold of Jacob on his entrance into the promised 
land? When is it that God needs most to wrestle with his 
children? What means does he now use? How was Jacob 
shown the folly of contending with God? How does God in 
modern days convince opponents of their folly? Convinced 
of the uselessness of wrestling, Jacob even tightens his clasp, 
seeking now for what? How does this ex perience of Jacob’s 
illustrate the causes of failure and of success in prayer ? 

4, PREVAILING PRAYER (vs. 27-30).—How did Jacob’s old 
name illustrate his sins? How would his new name help 
him to retain his new blessings? What new name has every 
convert, in this world?. in the world to come? With the 
new name what new powers come. to us as tu Jacob? What 
is the meaning of Peniel (Penuel)? In what ways was 
Jacob’s life preserved through this conflict? What reminders 
of the conflict did he always have? (vs. 28, 30, 31.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


ne What are some of the things that Jacob gained during 
his long stay in Paddan-aram? 2. When he went home at 
last, why was he afraid to meet E-au? 3. How did lve seek 
to get God’s help in this peril? 4, In what way did God ap- 
pear tohim? 5. How did God show Jacob his weakness? 
6. But how did Jacob win a blessing from God? 7. Asa 
result of this struggle, what new name was given to the place? 
8. And to Jacob?. 9. What did Jacob’s old name mean? 
10. His new one? 
Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. What persons are referred to in this lesson? 2. In what 
trouble was Jacgb? 3. At what was he kept busy all of one 
night? 4. What blessings did he gain by this aumggie? 
Bes id what + atrpseies must we gain our. Ca dl 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





LING TO THE PROMISES, 


RLL ON GOD. 
ONFESS HIS GOODNESS. 
LAIM COVENANT BLESSINGS. 





: IN TIME OF TROUBLE, 
| 








ANNING. 


| JACOB --RAYING. 
REVAILING. 
| 








WHEN I AM WEAK, THEN AM I STRONG. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘“ Sweet hour of prayer.” 

“What various hindrances we meet.” 

“ Bless me now.” 

“ Keep on praying.” 

“ For you I am praying.” 

“ Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.” 

“ Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A man is never master of himself until he is a willing ser- 
vant of the Lord. So long as he depends on his own energies 
for victory, his life is a struggle against hopeless odds, But 
when he is willing to cling to Omnipotence in helplessness, 
and. to ask God for a blessing, his struggles are-at an end, and 
he-has the rest of assured peace. 

Even. if it costs a man an eye or a leg to come to this state, 
he is more of a man when crippled and maimed than he was 
while standing without a sear. We all have the choice 
between trying to take care of ourselves through our sharp 
wits in contest with our fellows, and trusting God to care for 
us while we are in his loving service. But God's terms with 
the best of us are simply “unconditional surrender.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


The fact that we know we are unworthy is the best com- 
mendation we can have in God's sight, as we come to him for 
a blessing. It was for sinners that God gave his Son to die, 
A sense of present fear may be a means of turning us to a 
source of safety for all times. 

If God gave a promise, God will make his promise good. 
That thing is sure. 

There are blessings that come in the morning, only after a 
night of struggle. 

If we are determined to have a blessing from God, God 
will give us a blessing. He loves to be importuned per- 
sistently and in faith, 

A place where we have been with God is worthy of being 
held in remembrance by us. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. 


California, at Stocktom.........0+ sess cesses seeeeers @ soseoenee April 10-12 
Oregon, at Salem...........0ccece secsccsee sovorseee covesccee eovessees May 2-4 





Washington, at Tacoma,............sss00sesesseeecereeeees cre oe May 22-24 
Re in snccsscassantnbandine since sages June 12-14 
Tandisima, 8t Mamabe..... 0c cccsccecs covcseese soscveccccce soccesS MMO Lake 
ew Tsk, Ot TERRE i 000000cce seccccece cocetsccce coosse sovnscees June 26-28 
North Carolina, at Durham, ...........s0..sseee eveeeeee August 21-23 
I oc vsicnseice Geeiewesecccates. oseecksves cnngencespes socees August 28-30 
Connecticut (biennial), at New London........... November 13-15 





SECOND CONVENTION OF THE STUDENT 
VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR F, K, SANDERS, 


The Second Triennial Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, held at De- 
troit from February 28 to March 4, during the eighth 
year of the life of the organization, was a gathering so 
impressive in itself, and so full of promise for the present 
and the future, that it merits the attention of the religious 
public. 

It was remarkable for a variety of reasons, . Not mainly 
because it was the largest gathering: of. students that 
America has gver assembled, although that,was an im- 
pressive feature; not because it brought.together on a 
common platform men and women representing all 
types of missionary motive and religious conviction, and 
of all ages, young ds well as old; not because it included 
representatives from nearly every missionary organiza- 
tion, every young people’s movement, from many col- 
lege faculties, and from the Young Men's Christian 
Associations. It was still more notable in three ways. 
It was throughout a students’ gathering, existing for 
them, controlled in their interest, dominated by them. 
Board secretaries, missionaries, college professors, and 
all sorts of dignitaries, were side-tracked until needed, 
These students were evidently among the choicest men 
in their colleges; they gave the impression of high char- 
acter and forceful purpose. Not even Northfield sees a 
better selection of representative men. But the most 
impressive characteristic of the convention was its spirit, 
not of boastfulness, but of humility; not of self-con- 
gratulation at the great things accomplished, but of 
regret that more was not recordable,—a quiet and earnest 
consecration that set aside all extravagances of every sort, 

The Volunteer Movement has not been beyond criti- 
cism in the past. All aggressive agencies must lay em- 
phasis on some one thing. It has, however, not merely 
emphasized the one phase of foreign missions; it has 
ignored the other phases through which our Lord’s last 
command .finds application. But at Detroit, it is only 
fair to say, the keynote was a double one,—not only 
“the evangelization of the world in this generation,” 
but “ entire self-surrender to the work of God, wherever 
he may locate us.” The leaders of the Movement were 
so clear afd catholic in their utterances at the conven- 
tion, @hat it was possible for the members of faculties 
who were present to express their hearty approval of its 
purposes and methods. 

The convention was admirably organized. The ready 
tact and executive ability of the president, Mr. John R. 
Mott, and the unselfish and steady service of many 
others, caused it to move with life and vigor. 

Mr. Stebbins, who led the singing, was exactly the 
right man for the place, unobtrusive, prompt, subordi- 
nating himself entirely to the convention, but impressing 
it deeply when he chanced to sing alone. One song 





If God ever did anything good for our grandparents, we 
ought to be sure of his resiliness to do good things for us; 
for God is always the same. 





that he sang, “Take time to be holy,” became a key- 
note of the convention. This spirit of subordination was 


although many stirred it profoundly. The spirit of mis- 
sionary cousecration was so broad that it touched and 
stirred even those who had no thoughts of going abroad, 


A notable set of men and women were there, some to 

speak, and many to listen. Missionaries, pastors, pro- 

fessors, secretaries, and many laymen who were gradu- 

ated long ago, were seen on the platform. Dr. Pierson 

and Dr. Gordon, the godfathers of the Movement, scarcely 

missed a session, while the special guests of the conven- 

tion, the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor and Miss Guinness of 
the China Inland Mission, and Mr. Donald Fraser, the 

representative of the British Volunteer Movement, pro- 

duced a deep impression by their presence and their 

words. , 

When a missionary program aims to adequately repre- 

sent no mose than the foreign phase of the work, it must 
needs be broad, Inspiration, information, and practical 
counsel, all are needed. These elements were happily 
combined in the program at Detroit. The evenings 
were given up to strong addresses which emphasized the 
motives, the ideals, and the expectations of a true mis- 
sion movement; the mornings related more particu- 
larly to the practical efficiency of the volunteers and the 
Movement of which they are a part; the afternoons were 
devoted to conferences. 

An enormous audience greeted the speaker of Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. Robert E. Speer, who spoke in his 
accustomed forceful manner on “ Paul, the Great Mis- 
sionary,” sketching the elements of suggestion in his 
life,—his desire for adequate preparation, his unwilling- 
ness to confine himself to a limited area, his habit of 
utilizing othefs, of making the joy of service the chief 
element of reward to them, of trusting to the adequacy 
of the simple gospel message, of laboring at the great 
centers of population, and yet of working for individual 
souls, his successful leadership, because he loved and 
urged heroic conceptions, mighty plans, and a high 
standard of spiritual life. Mr. Speer held the audience 
well in hand, although many of them were very weary. 

The Thursday morning session was devoted to “ The 
Preparation of the Volunteer: Intellectual, Practical, 
and Spiritual.” Dr. Judson Smith of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, opened 
the first topic. ‘“ True mental discipline,” he said in 
brief, “is always power. It unlimbers aman, and makes 
him more adaptable to every trying situation, The pro- 
cess of acquiring it is a testing and sifting process, which 
eliminates the least useful. Missionary effort to-day 
calls for great deeds which require the highest type of 
trained men, We are bound to offer to God the service 
of the best that we can realize in ourselves,” The Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach followed on the “ Practical Prepara- 
tion.” His frank and helpful address was packed with 
sensible suggestions. He urged volunteers to study 
missionary biography, so as to profit by the mistakes of 
those who have gone before, to gain a general acquaint- 
ance with all kinds of practical arts, to cultivate their 
powers of organization, to learn by practice in debate, by 
mastering the art of winning friends and by personal 
work with their fellow-students, how to meet and win 
men one by one on the foreign field. His motto was, 
“* Prepare to touch humanity at as many points as possi- 
ble. The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, who spoke upon the 
third topic, made a profound impression by his personal 
presence. His manner was simplicity itself, without 
gesture or movement, but he seemed such an embodi- 
ment of his words that an effect was produced more 
profound than that of oratory. “It is better to over- 
flow,” he said, “than to be obliged to pump. If we rely 
on ourselves for our spiritual preparation, we will always 
be pumping; if we get into connection with God, we 
will overflow.” This communion with God we can gain 
by striving to know him through the reverent study of 
his word, and by longing to be filled by the Spirit. “‘Close 
communion with God is full equipment for the mission- 
ary field,” 

For over half an hour following these addresses there 
was a pointed discussion, which was ably summed up by 
Dr. Knox of Tokyo, Japan, who showed the equal im- 
portance of the three elements of preparation, He also 
urged that efficiency abroad was always parallel to 
efficiency at home. To be a success there, one must set 
himself to be a successful servant of God in his own 
college. 

On Thursday afternoon four conferences were held, on 
women’s work, medical missions, the educational phase 
of mission work, and the evangelistic phase of it, These 
were all wellattended, They were addressed by speakers 
who were specialists, and elicited a volley of questions 
from the students attending them. 





characteristic. No speaker dominated the convention, 


On Thursday evening, the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor and 
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Miss Geraldine Guinness addressed the full convention on 
the “Spiritual Needs and Claims of China.” Among 
many of the usual statements regarding China, the former 
remarked that there were seventy tribes of aborigines, 
only three of which have a language reduced to writing. 
He urged the “divine method” of studying the lan- 
guage, namely, to mingle constantly with thg people at 
their homes, as the surest and quickest method. Miss 
Guinness, whose face is full of inspiration, and whose 
words, though modest, were full of force and thought, 
said that the only effective way of preaching Christ was 
to“live” him. She gave many instances of the power 
of a living gospel to reach the hearts and lives of the 
Chinese. 

On Friday the work of the convention was even more 
extensive. The morning was devoted to the student 
volunteer movement. President Mott read the impres- 
sive report of the Executive Committee. This document 
is unreportable. It is, in itself, a candid answer, based 
on absolute facts, to the aspersions or the unwise claims 
which have been advanced regarding the Movement. It 
treated of the purpose, the field, the problems, the perils, 
the results, the influence, the policy, and the needs of 
the Movement. It reported that six hundred and eighty- 
six volunteers had sailed up to date, but showed, with 
clearness, that even this great result is but a fraction of 
all that has been accomplished. This report will appear 
in full in the report of the convention proceedings to be 
issued in book form about May 1. 

President Mott then introduced Mr. Donald Fraser of 
Glasgow, the representative of the British movement. 
He made a very pleasing impression. He'mentioned as 
an initial difficulty in Great Britain, that the colleges 
were isolated more than here. A revolution in one 
might not affect the routine of another near at hand. 
They have about seven hundred volunteers, and have 
reached thirty thousand students, and are touching the 
choicest men in their student world. 

In the afternoon were held eight interesting confer- 
ences, six of them on the important mission fields; 
namely, India, Papal Lands, Japan and Corea, China, 
the Levant, and Africa; one of state and national secre- 
taries of the Young Men’s Christian Associations; and 
one of college, theological seminary, and fitting school 
instructors. The two last were held that those present 
might consider their wise relation in the future to the 
Movement. There were representatives present from 
about forty different faculties, in eighteen states. 

In the evening Dr. Gordon of Boston defined two 
agents by which God means to evangelize the world,— 
dnspired men and an inspired word. He was followed 
by Mr. L. D. Wishard who testified to the possibilities 
before the few men who were needed to organize a Young 
Men’s Christian Association movement in the great 
centers of the Orient. His address was impressive. — 

Not until Saturday morning did the convention hear 
from Dr. Pierson, who spoke on the subject so near bis 
heart, “The Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration.” True mission service he developed under two 
heads, the work of a herald and the work of a witness: 
making disciples was the great work of a missionary, 
teaching followed that. The one who is possessed by 
God need not worry as to results; God will take care of 
them. Seven things are auxiliary to the immediate 
evangelization of the world: world-wide exploration, 
communication, assimilation, civilization, emancipation, 
preparation, and organization. Following this address 
were at least twenty-five conferences, representing as 
many missionary agencies. 

On Saturday evening from the convention itself, 

pledges were obtained in a short space of time for $3,290 
per year for three years. $6,000 per year is the least 
amount needed for the American field of 250,000 students. 
Following this, Dr. Gordon addressed the convention on 
the Holy Spirit in missions, emphasizing the thought 
that God can use all kinds of men, who allow him to 
take possession of them. The heathen must be brought 
to culture through Christ; his spirit is the one essential 
element of a missionary’s equipment. 
‘ The meetings of Sunday were of great power. The 
prevailing thought of the morning consecration service 
was “keep in touch with Christ ;” of the brief but stir- 
ring addresses of missionaries in the afternoon was the 
need of gaining spiritual power at home before going 
abroad, and the great possibilities of the work ; of the 
closing session was thankfulness and hope. In response 
to a request from Mr. Mott, about sixty arose who were 
expecting to go to the foreign field within the year. 

To characterize the convention adequately is impossi- 
bie. It was enthusiastic, but conservatively so. No 


who were unpledged to missions, to become volunteers on 

the spot. They had opportunities to do so, but no press- 

ure was brought to bear. Moreover, it was broad. The 

emphasis was so laid upon fundamental elements of 
earnest spiritual life that every one was quickened and 

strengthened to go back and live a larger life for God. 

“ Absolute self-surrender to Divine leadings” was the 

real motto of the convention. It was impressive. With- 

out doubt it will deeply stir the religious life of our col-. 
leges. It was timely, A period has been reached in the 

progress of the movement from which a new start can be 
made. It does not need to commit itself to the guidance 
of any one set of men, nor to the acceptance of any defi- 

nite doctrinal or biblical basis, but it can use all ele- 

ments of inspiration, instruction, and power. It is set- 

ting itself to invite the co-operation and counsel of every 

element which can insure a wise, steady, and strong 
development. 

There was no self-glorification at this convention, but 
an earnest desire to be used yet more for the glory of 
God. Nogreater or better agency can be conceived than 
this organized movement to secure candidates for the 
mission field. It deserves the attention, the sympathy, 
and the support, of Christian people everywhere. 


Yale University. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN *THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.* 


The title of Canon Overton’s book is rather incongru- 
ous. The Church of the nineteenth century hardly 
came into existence before the opening of its fourth de- 
cade. As Leslie Stephen says, the eighteenth century 
lingered on in the intellectual and spiritual sphere until 
about 1830. The book therefore may be taken as the 
conclusion of the work in which he and Mr. Abbey 
describe the life of the Church during that century. 

The period 1830-1833 is certainly not an attractive one 
to the English Church historian. It was an age of 
violent reaction inthe British islands, in which faith in 
spiritual principles wasn the wane, and the disposition 
was to rely upon physical forces as the pillars of society. 
There was indeed a great deal of professed attachment 
to the Church, but it was chiefly as one of the great 
“vested interests,” which must stantl or fall together. 
Men like Lord Eldon, who cared not a straw for the 
difference between the Church of England and any other, 
yet upheld it with profane emphasis as ‘“‘the Church by 
law established.” Awd at a time when the whole social 
order was controlled in the interests of the ruling classes, 
it was no wonder that the church of those classes was 
the home of pluralism, of subservient Erastianism, of 
lazy idleness, and of official insolence. 

Canon Overton draws the picture of this state of affairs 
with a hand controlled by filial regard. He lays all the 
stress possible upon the exceptional men who in some 
measure anticipated the great Oxford revival. Mr. 
Moseley’s Reminiscences, the Memoir of Dean Hook, 
and the Reminiscences of Dean Hole supply darker 
lines than any he has drawn, and emphasize the need 
for the far greater earnestness which the Oxford move- 
ment brought with it. 

It is true that the Evangelical party was strong within 
the Church, but not strong enough to give it character. 
Nor were the methods of the Evangelical clergy fitted to 
give them the social influence they ought to have ex- 
erted. They were preachers rather than pastors. “ Be- 
lieve the gospel ” was their one message to their people. 
That fitly delivered from the pulpit, they seemed to 
regard their duty as done. The “ High and Dry” clergy 
of the old type were among their people always. Their 
preaching was less earnest, their lives less spiritual; but 
such as it was, their influence told more st€adily upon 
the life of the community. Praed’s exquisite @oem, 
“The Vicar,” draws the portrait of the class in a way 
which exhibits both their strength and their weakness. 
It is surprising that this historian makes no reference 
to it. 

Canon Overton, who is himself a High Churchman, 
shows the same anxiety to be fair to all parties as in his 
previous work. He divides the clergy into three parties: 
Orthodox, Evangelical, and Liberal. The latter are 
men like Whately, Arnold, Hawkins, Thirlwall, and the 
Hares. For Arnold he professes exceptional respect, 





* The English Church in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1833). 
John H. Overton, D.D., joint author of ** The English Church in the 





attempt was made to influence ‘he hundreds of students, 





and yet he places Whately above him in point of intel- 
lect. If intellect be identical with the logical under- 
standing, there is some justification for this estimate. 
But if it mean openness of the vision and reception of 
truth, no reason for it is apparent. Whately’s works 
are an arid desert, which soon will find as few visitors as 
does the similar desert gathered around the once ggeat 
name of Warburton. Arnold’s School Sermons and his 
delightful letters will live. 
Dull as the age was, it had its redeeming aspects. 
One of these embraces the stir produced and the good 
works set on foot by the great “movements” of the 
Evangelical section of the Church. These stood, how- 
ever, in much closer relation to the Dissenters than 
Canon Overton seems willing to admit. The two ele- 
ments worked together in most of the new organizations, 
and the Baptists set the example in the matter of for- 
eign missions. The dominant High and Dry Church- 
men heavily discounted the worth of what was thus 
attempted,- Even the Sunday-schools, which had be- 
come a part of the machinery of every well-furnished 
parish, excited the alarm of Bishop Horsley, who feared 
they would become schools of Jacobinical teaching, 
and asserted that “ in some places this is known to be the 
case.” A chief object of these early Sunday-schools 
was to supply the want of secular education for the 
children, who were employed all the week in the fac- 
tories or on the farms. Reading and writing were 
taught, and Bishop Porteus protests against the children’s 
being confined for more than “‘ four, or, at the most; five 
hours” for this purpose. The instruction was given 
commonly by paid teachers ; and we find constant refer- 
ence to the costs of such schools, and the generosity of 
those who defrayed these. Of admirable service was & 
great Sunday-school at Cambridge, taught and managed 
by the undergraduates of the university, most of whom 
acquired an acquaintance with methods, which they 
were able to apply elsewhere as ministers of the national 
Church. 

There are many points of interest in this book, in spite 
of its limitations. The religious life of the nation, asa 
whole, would have been a still finer theme 
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Essays on Wests, of the Day: Political and Social. By 
Goldwinsomech, D.C.L: (12mo, pp. vii, 360. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.25.) 


“Blessed be the Lord which teacheth my hands to 
war, my fingers to fight,” is not printed on this title 
page, but it might have been. Professor Smith is strong 
only when he is fighting. Even the earlier essay#in this 
volume, “Social and Industrial Revolution,” and ‘‘ The 
Question of Disestablishment,” while not formally po- 
lemic in character, are constructed on the Donnybrook 
rule, “ When you see a head, hit it.” And by the time 
the author gets to “‘The Political Crisis in England,” 
his coat goes off, and his arms are not again in the 
sleeves until the end, Irishmen, Jews, Woman-suffra- 
gists, Prohibitionists, British Imperialists, are belabored 
with a will. Only in the Appendix, where he discusses 
the Oneida Community, does he get to a more peaceful 
mood. Professor Smith is always eminently readable. 
He has the style of the best type of university-trained 
Englishman. He has a very wide range of knowledge, 
and he makes effective use of it. And he is free from 
Matthew Arnold’s contemptuous patronage of the people 
he dislikes. He is contemptuous without the patronage. 
But he is an unsafe guide in the study of any of the 
great social questions, because, with all his culture, he is 
as incapable as the veriest barbarian of sympathizing 
with any point of view but his own. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Easter season has.called forth a large number 
of Easter booklets and cards. In comparing the work 
of American and foreign printers of these art produc- 
tions, it is gratifying to note the superiority of the former 
over the latter. The firm of L. Prang & Co., Boston, 
“the only distinctive American line,” has prepared an 
unusually attractive lot of Easter souvenirs. Their 
illuminated cards show a variety of pleasing designs, 
while their booklets exceed the average in beauty and 
tastefulness. One of these, “One Upward Looks Each 
Day,” has, set in on the leatherette cover, an admirable 
floral design printed in colors on satin by a patented 
process. The pages are decorated with dainty hand- 
painted flowers. Raphael Tuck Sons & Co, and E. P. 
Dutton & Co., both of New York, publish a large variety 
of excellent booklets and cards. The printing of the 
former firm is done in Germany, and, from the “ Rafo- 
lith” plates, in Saxony, from designs made in England. 





Eighteenth ‘ed 8vo, pp. villi, 35. New York: Longmans, 


E. Nister, at Nuremberg, Bavaria, prints the work/of the 
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latter firm, which includes among its book- 
jets poems by Phillips Brooks, Frances 
Ridley Havergal, George Herbert, and 
Charlotte Murray. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 144,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
ezamine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain wniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


For indigestion use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. If your dinner distresses you, try it. 
It aids digestion. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


~& new cooking school has been started, which, 

recognizing the importance of having plenty of milk 

on hand for counting pexpooms. has found its require- 
ed 





ments fully met b en's Peerless Brand Evapo- 
ra Crekin, oeeper by New York Condensed 
Milk Co, It highly endorses it. 








NeW BEADY—THE APRIL PABT OF 





HE YOUNG. 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the Latest aND Best FasHIons; Pro- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SuP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS ; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 


».- 








Srorizs of absorbing interest ; and the inning of 
a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY b iss Flor- 
ence Warden, entitied “A PERFE FOOL;” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DEsi@ns, etc, 
most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the 
extra Christmas number. All newsdealers 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, 
83 and 85 Duane 8t., one door east of Broadway. 


S@ Subscriptions received for any periodical, 
foreign or domestic. 





: Inthe Word there is a spiritual sense hitherto 
unknown.—EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


. Thisspiritual, or internal, sense of the International 
Lessons is carefully explained in the weekly issues of 


THE HELPER. 


We believe it will help every teacher. Five weeks’ 
trial will enable you to prove this. Send youraddress 
on & postal, and we will send it free. Address, 


THE HELPER, 2129 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


~© JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gere “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
” For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
83 East i7th Street, - New York. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


40 centsa eu 10 cents a quarter. 
WARD <4 DRUMMOND. NEW YORK CITY. 


Our New Easter Service 
/ By the Rev. R. LOWRY, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents, 


Our New Easter Carols 
By MIs Fee mnaied on recep 8 cont, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


JUNIOR. SONGS 


For Y. P. 8. C. E., Boys’ Brigade, etc. 35 
cents per copy. Until April 30, sample copy 
to one address 25 cerits. 

1024 Arch St., 


JOHN J. HOOD, entilatimt'te 


Get the best for our Sunday Sehooig 
it t 


























send 36¢ for sample copy of T 
SONU; the more you examine he, 
better you »— like it. Geo, F. Koschel 
& Co. w. ison St. Chicago, 11. 
Triumphal Anthems free,) 


EA ST E R 5 cents for specimen. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
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Teaching and Teachers 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


This book is not only the best book on the Sunday-school teacher’s work, it is 
the only book that treats with system and with thoroughness the teaching process, 
and the work of the Sunday-school teacher in both instruction and influence in and 


out of the class. 


It has no rival in this field. 


While based on sound philosophical 


principles, it is written in plain and direct language, with illustrations calculated to 


carry its truths home to every mind. 


On both sides of the Atlantic it is recognized as unapproached in its sphere. 

The Hon. Henry Barnard, the first United States Commissioner of Education, and 
the highest living authority on educational literature, declares that this work “is 
* the best book for teachers, not only of Sunday-schools, but of any grade and class of 
schools,” and he says that he has never read a better systematic treatment of the 


teaching process than that which is presented in the mere table of contents. 


Robert 


Herbert Quick, the foremost English writer on educational literature, cites this book, 
in his new edition of ‘‘ Educational Reformers,” as an illustration of works that are 
both helpful and attractive to the teacher in any school. 


From Zhe School Board Chronicle, London. 


It is a book inspired by strong: character and individuality. It 
is all vigor, fervor, force, vitality. The author'saim is to get rid 
of allsorts of sham teaching and ineffective teaching. His own 
discourse is the very model of effective teaching. . ; . He hammers 
away at common mistakes and fallacies, and drives home clear 
conceptions of the work in amanner that cannot fail to leave a 
deep mark on the mind of the reader, 





From The Church Sunday School Magazine, London, 

Every aspect of Sunday-school work comes under review, and 
is treated with an insight, breadth of knowledge, and with’so much 
apt illustrative matter as combine to make the book as attractive 
as it will be found useful. No worker in a Church Sunday-school 
should be without a volume in which there is so much sound wis- 
dom, and from which so many hints may be gathered. 


From 7he Andover Review. 


It soon becomes plain to the reader that the man who wrote 
this book understands the science of teaching, and that he is full 
of the scientific spirit. . No one should suppose that this indicates 
a dull bogk or a tedious one... . The style, also, is vivacious and 
clear, and anecdotes—all of them pertinent, some of them capital 
—bristle on every page. We give a most hearty commendation 
to the book... . . It is a blessing to be grateful for, that a man of 
Dr. Trumbull’s ability and energy has become so completely 
absorbed in the institution, and that in this volume he has reduced 
it to an order and efficiency that would not do discredit to a mili- 
tary school or a great university. 


From The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The volume forms an admirable manual for all kinds of Sunday- 
school teachers and‘ workers. 








From The Presbyterian Review, New York. 

His long experience, his wide and discriminating observation, 
his admirably clear and incisive style, his apt and varied illustra- 
tions, add to the attractiveness of his work, the chief commenda- 
tion of which, after all, is the earnestness with which he pushes 
aside all ‘inferior and inadequate conceptions of Sunday-school 
work, to exalt teaching, and to contribute something to its being 
more intelligently attempted and more generally accomplished. 


From The Journal of Education, London. 
*“*The most striking feature in the book is the happy mixture of 


practice and theory. ... We wish that the Sunday School Union 
would present the book to eyery superintendent in England. 


From 7he Congregationalist, Boston,.Mass. 

It is a full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrangement, simple in 
language, comprehensive in its range of topics, adapted to existing 
conditions, and holding up the object of the work faithfully above 
the work itself. Other books have been written on the subject 
and with the same.intent, but. we have seen no other sueh volume 
of‘anything like the value of this. 

From The Sunday School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book, that will prove astandard for Sunday-school 
teachers. ...The volume is rich in contents, attractive in style, 
practical in treatment, and is worthy of its distinguished and ex- 
perienced author. 

From The Church Times, London. 


We think the book most admirable and exhaustive, needful for 
the times, and suggestive enough to revolutionize Sunday-school 
teaching. 

From The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass. 


The man or woman who cannot do better work after reading 
this book, we have little hope for. 


From The Sunday School Chronicle, London, 
We never read a book freer from professional terms. Any 


average Sunday-school teacher cowd not fail to derive from ita 
great deal of valuable insight into the art of teaching. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever position and grade, 
and every pastor, as well, who would keep up to the times in this 
line of effort, should have a copy of Dr. Trumbull's most excel- 
lent and thorough work, It is by all odds the most comprehen- 


sive and valuable book of its kind yet presented to this class of 
workers, 


From 7he Moravian, Bethichem, Pa. P 

There is no other man living as well qualified to know just what 
teachers need, and to give them exactly that, no more and no less. 
Those who have not found this out long ago from his writings in 
The Sunday School Times, will quickly discover it in the pages of 


this volume. . . . It will pay any school to buy a copy of this 
admirable work for each one of its teachers. 


From The Jewish Messenger, New York, N. Y. 
Naturally, his work is adapted in language and method to the 
Christian teacher, but others may derive signal benefit from a care- 


ful perusal. ... We have read no manualof its class which can be 
so unhesitatingly commended. 


Republished in England, Trumbull’s ‘Teaching and Teachers” has received the 
commendation alike of the London Sunday-School Union, of the Church Sunday- 
School Institute, of the London School Board ‘Chronicle, and of the Journal of Educa- 


tion. 


Another edition of the book has been issued in Canada, and widely circulated. 


In the United States nearly thirty thousand copies of the work have already been sold, 
and not only in the hands of individial teachers, but as a text-book in normal classes, 
institutes, and conferences, it has been the means of instructing and quickening tens of 


thousands of Sunday-school teachers. 


The teacher who has not yet had the benefits 


of this work ought to hasten to secure them. .A book of 390 pages, size 534x7%, 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


ETT ne 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
ip advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

4 ae or om set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as pany copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, Bi oo each. 

For five or more copies in a package te one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. * 
be ordered sent partly 


Go Fay aot] for a club ma 

to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

yoekege to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
red. 


The papers for a club should al! go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs Prom another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age clubs at fifty cents per copy. to the extent 
hat large kages may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies forinaclub of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannpt 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


age. 

"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the prepoemonene share of the yearly club pate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

@ as the papers may be requi 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 


pa is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ns , Can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 


have this privilege, but can have acopy transferred 
from a package toa rate address mt the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it bas over six monthstorun. When 
it but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. "t 
” — club subscriber intends to change his or her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but alse the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
8on than the one who sent the prey’ ous subscript! 
suc rson will oblige the publisher by stating that 
thec mm ne emeoreee for takes the place of the one 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
pf ed tog] of the subscription. Renewals shoul 
be made ear! 


Enough copies of an ‘one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to 
sent 2 application. 


to en- 
Sit, will be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


of the 
nion at 


‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
7 rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
: eo singly to the ee ——s orines 

one , Wi ever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 

r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or f-yearly subscriptiops at the above rates, the 
= aS be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

ibers, 
° 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphie. 


P. O. Box 1550. 





There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if ““NONE-SUCH”’ CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is used. There’s 
no more need of preparing 
mince meat 
grinding 










your own 
flour. Try a 
package of None- 
Such. You will miss 
nothing but alot of useless work. 


At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL -SOULE co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


COOK BOOK 


FREE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fail to 


i.e WATCH -CLOCK 


the test novelty of the . 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address - 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. ©, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


A radical cw 
all cases. catalogue. 









re 
curable Send for sealed 
LESTON TRUSs Co.,69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


GHORCH BELLS He 


$e fious. 

















Send 
it Back 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ped 
and if your 


honest—s 


Those who have the most 





have it,as a rule, because they 


nomical, These people buy 
Pearline. Proof—in all 
stores of the better class 
throughout the land, you'll 
find the sales of Pearline far 
in the lead. Now, these eco- 
nomical people wouldn’t use 
~\\ Pearline for their washing 
and cleaning, if they didn’t 
find it to'be just what we 
say—the most economical in 
every way. Would they? 


ers will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 


r sends something in place of Pearline, be 
it back, 78 AMES PYLE, New York. 








Germs 


of disease feed on life, and 
are only overcome by the 
making of sound, healthy 


tissue. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is an easy, palatable fat food 
that makes new tissue quick- 
ly and gives strength. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 


dorsce it. 


Don't be decelved by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. VY. All Druggiste. 





| Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
“Bi —*-4 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


ppreakfastCoco 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| It has morethan three times 








. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
pomtend, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, no » and EASILY 


DIGESTED. —— 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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$42.50 BUYS IT NOW. 


Think of it: For the next sixty days only, we offer our famous 


$175 up. 


( price $78) complete with stool and instruction book for 
$42.50, or $45.00 after ten days’ trial, or $50.00 On Credit, $10.00 down 
and $5.00 per month. This 

all the latest improvements. 
for 10 Years. 


best Organs and Pianos, and learn how to save from $50 
by buying directly from the la 


CORNISH & CO., » 





Good Hope Organ 


n is absolutely so 

lack walnut case. Fully Warran 

e have ans from $27.50 up and Pianos from 

Send for beautiful Catalogue showing the latest and 
to $200 

est manufacturers in the world. 


Washington, New Jersey. 





Establish: 
early 30 Years. 
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AMUSEME 
PUBLIC 
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A Y 
INSTRUCTION 


EXHIBITIONS 


SCHOOL WORK. 











| +, New York, Manufacturers, 
MAGIC LANTERNS © 8 .c0et & 00.,tov vor, 








Catalogues and information free. 











GEO. D. 


CHURCH, HALL, 





BANNERS, FOR 


FURNITURE ato Pews, 

pe ee ee ae eis DT ann eee 

Ye " 8 ; — st | " ra airs. 

a ea ny: LUD wig hata 
246 South Second Street. ‘ > tite ek 

PRULADELPWIA, PA. U.S.A. | SW eta Soeion, ees: 

SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. p T 

tia -~ | eee . 

Phila ra, 48. 6 6,1. San, £7, Sete, See, Sten 


Stands, 75c. 
©. A. HART & Co.. 133 N. 3d 


~ FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
S18CO BROS.. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Bai 


Successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ore, Md. 


SWAN, Church, Lodge, 


Parlor, 






AND LODGE 








STEREOPTICONS. 
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THE, GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 









Copper 


WORTH REPEATING. 





A VIOLINIST. 


[From “ Sursum Corda,” by F. W. Bourdillon.] 


The lark above our headsdioth know 
A heaven we see not here below ; 
She sees it, and for joy she sings ; 
Then falls with ineffectual wings. 


Ah, soaring soul! faint not nor tire! 
Each heaven attained reveals a higher. 
Thy thought is of thy failure: we 

List raptured, and thank God for thee. 





RUSKIN AS A CONVERSER. 


[M. H. Spielmann, in McClure’s Magazine. ]} 


Brantwood, the chosen lake-side home 
of John Ruskin during the last quarter- 
century of his life, occupies one ‘of the 
most favored spots in all England. Situ- 
ated on the border line of Lancashire and 
Cumberland in the Lake district, it over- 
looks the smallest of the waters in that 
“Lake Country” with which the names 
of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Lloyd, and Wilson are indelibly con- 
nected. ... 

Ruskin loves to stand and gaze many 
times a day, never tiring of the ever- 
changing scene, and deriving comfort in 
that it reminds him of his beloved Alps— 
those Alps which he has studied so deeply 
and so long, whose peaks and precipices 
he has drawn so many scores of times, and 
on whose glaciers and geological forma- 
tion he has written so profoundly and so 
well, but whose sides he will never climb 
again, and whose ranges he never more 
will scan. For very many years he has 
kept note in his diary of the daily weather, 
and sketched in color the more interesting 
aspects of the sky.... 

As I recall my first welcome, I recall, 
too, the face and figure of the man who 
tendered it. But it was the manner that 
first attracted and arrested attention. In 
no other man have I seen sweetness, gen- 
tleness, genial frankness, and sympathetic 
cordiality so + ae allied with virility 
and activity of mind. His look inspired 
confidence, just as his hand-grip.awoke 
friendship. . . ..His smile is sweet and 
tender, and his whole bearing instinct with 
kindness, courtesy, and good-fellowship. 
But it is his eyes that pin you,—bright, 
clear, frank, blue eyes, that look you 
through and through, and make you won- 
der,—eyes so pure and truthful that they 
seem to disarm at once all disingenuous- 
ness, but keenly intelligent, notwithstand- 
ing, and full of fun.... ¥ 

And nothing could be more vivacious 
than his conversation, partly through his 
enormous range of information and ex- 

ience, partly through his command of 
anguage and expression, and partly, too, 
through his keen and rapid intelligence 
and striking originality of thought; so that 
I have often noticed how impossible it is to 
tell—unless he chose to let you know— 
whether he was giving you his first hasty 
impression of the subject under discus- 
sion, or whether that was his firm opinion, 
formed long ago, and petrified by time. 
His sentences—need I say ?—are fluent in 
the highest degree, but saved from bein 
mellifiuous by a certain Carlylean ru os 4 
ness or occasional archaism, which to- 
gether form that delightful compound 
known by the world as Ruskinese. A 
slight intonation in the voice, an inability 
to pronounce the letter r otherwise than 
as a guttural, strike one at first as strongly 
individual; but the sensation is soon lost 
in listening to the words, which in point 
of choice and handling—especiaily in re- 
spect to the humor that Ruskin has a 
strange genius for twisting out of them— 
and in point of mt of vocabulary ex- 
cite the surprise and admiration of the 
listener, and puzzle him to determine by 
what he is most dazzled,—the words, or 
the ideas which they clothe. But touch 
upon a tender subject, and you will find 
the Ruskin militant flare out at once, just 
as it did in his younger years, when he 
turned upon the yapping critics at his 
heels, and emptied upon them the vials of 
his wrath and scathing inyective, which 
have few, if any, parallels in the lan- 
guage. ... 

As I said before, it is his conversation 
that is the most remarkable feature in the 
personality of Mr. Ruskin. It is not 
there is anything in it that comes ak 
lately as a surprise, even to a uwew ac- 
quaintance; for no author in England is 
more like his books than Ruskin. He is 
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playful, and, I might almost say, vastly 
more childish and frank, than you would 
expect; but as he raises his clear voice, he 
might almost be speaking an unpublished 
chapter of his writings. Whatever may 
be the subject, upon that he has some- 
thing admirable to say. It may strike 
you sometimes that the view taken is a 
little, even very, one-sided; sometimes 
you will consider it ‘wholly wrong; but 
there is always something strikingly origi- 
nal in the aspect of it, something sudden, 
so to speak, in the manner of expression, 
—a wit, or humor, if the matter permits 
it,—which is strangely refreshing. 

The chief feature of his conversation is 
its extraordinary versatility. Think fora 
moment of the subjects upon which this 
man has written with all the authority of 
a deep and original thinker,—art and art 
criticism, architecture and construction, 
morals and ethics, political and “‘com- 
mercial” economy, geology in its wide 
and mineralogy in its narrower sense; 
birds, meteorology, botany, glacier-move- 
ment, theology, biography, and autobi- 
ography, fairy-tales, military tactics, po- 
etry,’ navigation, education, and most 
other things besides. He has engineered 
the water-supply of a town, arranged and 
catalogued (as the fittest man in the king- 
dom to be asked) the collection of silicates 
in the British Museum, catalogued and 
arranged the thousands of Turner draw- 
ings in the National Gallery,—that Na- 
tional-Gallery which he played so promi- 
nent a part by his criticisms in making, 
for its size, the finest in the world. He 
has founded. the Ruskin School at the 
Taylorian in Oxford, and endowed the 
university with an invaluable collection 
of Turner wet mn He has stocked and 
endowed his splendid museum of exquisite 
works of art at Meersbrook Park, choosing 
Sheffield as the place of all others for its es- 
tablishment, as its inhabitants, he thought, 
needed it most. He has devised and set- 
tled the St. George’s Guild, and, with the 
help of faithful assistants, placed his vil- 
lage industries on a firm and honest com- 
mercial basis. He has boldly defied the 
book-selling trade of England on the im- 
politic and ridiculous question of dis- 
counts (that threatens, so many of us be- 
Heve, to undermine the whole syatem of 
the book-trade); and, when the ».booke 
sellers would not'sell his books upon his 
own terms of commercial ethics, he chaffed 
them sarcastically on what they might 
consider their duties to their customers, 
and quietly became his own publisher, in 
the name of his trained assistant and en- 
graver, Mr. George Allen. 

These things and more are before the 
world, but little is known of the many 
subjects upon which he is well informed, 
and which have never got beyond the 
mere stage of planning for publication in 
book-form, ess,;-the dance, crystallo- 
graphy, the Grammar of Ice, a:manual of 
the phenomenology of native gold, silver, 
and other minerals, and I know not what 
else besidés: . It is. not surprising, then, 
that the conversation of this man is inter- 
ésting and absorbing, seeing that the su- 
nage es of treatment and study which 

e always held in abhorrence is entirely 
foreign to his nature. But one book we 
might have hoped to have from him,—for 
the subject is too shortly dismissed in 
“ Forts” (the magazine which he conducted 
for many years),—and that is the “‘ Ethics 
and Practice of Charity.” For therein 
would have been found one of the weak- 
nesses and strengths of Mr. Ruskin’s 
character, — charity and philanthropy, 
even to the point of Quixotic benevolence 
and almsgiving. Such 4 treatise would 
come well from a man who, with all his 
shrewdness, has been the victim of his 
own generosity, if he would but admit it; 
whose largesse and benevolence, active and 
open-hande, would verily put the Cheery- 
bie brothers to the blush, and who has 
long since dissipated in benefactions the 
forturtie of a hundred and seventy thou- 
sand pounds left to him by his father. 
Artist, man of letters; economist, scientist, 
poet (in a smali, though in his early years 
a very ambitious way), philanthropist, 
preacher, and sage,—that is what the 
name of Ruskin conveys to many of the 
best intellects of the country ; one who has 
made enough blunders, and who confesses 
to enough foibles, to render him intensely 
human, and who has paid for a life of en- 
thusiastic toil, incessant labor, and pro- 
found thought, by a life of suffering, and, 
in these later years, of occasional mental 
torment, of painful self-searching and 
varying religious doubt. . . . It is not to be 
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the works of Byron and Scott, of Hooker 
and Carlyle,—the latter his friend and 
sympathetic and most encouraging ad- 
mirer,—Ruskin polished his style and es- 
tablished himself, as Mr. Justice Pearson 
said, as the greatest and most brilliant 
writer of English after Jeremy Taylor. 
But it is to the Bible and its study that 
the simple beauty of his declamation and 
his forcefulness of expression are primarily 
indebted. . , . 

In looking back upon the work of his 
youth, he does not hide from himself the 
barrier he has raised against himself by 
his very sincerity; for to that quality, the 
keystone to his whole character, are due 
these developments of his mind and con- 
sequent changes of view,—a ch OF 
rather growth, as he has explained with 
force, which is “‘ that of a tree, not that of 
a cloud.” ,* knows that his system of 
esthetics is sneered at by the younger 
school, but he is content to let the opposi- 
tion flicker out, that truth eventually ma 
stand ; just as (and to that I would call 
special attention) many of his politico- 
economic theories, which raised such a 
tremendous storm of universal dissent and 
scorn at the time when Thackeray pub- 
lished his friend’s ‘‘ Unto This Last” in 
the “Cornhill Magazine,” have nowadays 
come to be accepted along with the truths 
of Plato and of Locke. His self-contra- 
dictions are still flung in his face, and not 
without some show of reason, by those who 
are not acquainted with his work through 
and through. But, although he knows that 
his justification is but a matter of time, his 
life is not without its bitter reflections and 
regrets. ‘I have made people go wrong in 
a hundred ways,” he aid to me once, “‘ and 
they have done nothing atall. I am not 
‘an art teacher;’ they have picked up a 
few — from me; but.I find I have 
been talking too much, and doing too 
little, and so have been unable to form a 
school ; and people have not carried out 
what I say, because they do not under- 
stand it.” 


THE DANGEROUS HOUR. 


[Russell H. Conwell, in The Temple Magazine. | 





Into this school of Tyrannus came the 
cultivated Grecians who wished to inquire 
concerning Christianity; scholars came 
from the colleges, and strangers who 
visited Ephesus from distant countries, 
having heard of this curious school of 
Tyrannus and of this man Paulus, crowded 
his meetings, As the multitudes came to 
him, and Jew and Gentile began to sink 
their sectarian differences, the spirit of 
opposition and jealousy naturally grew 
among other religious denominations, 

When these two years had nearly passed, 
the apostle was preaching to acceptable 
congregations, everything seemed to pros- 
per, and among other things which ac- 
companied his teaching, which attested 
the truth he declared, people were healed 
of diseases which seemed to be beyond the 
reach of physicians. Sometimes people 
believed so fully in his power to heal that 
when they took a handkerchief from him 


denied that by a close analytical study of | and placed it on the face of the sick, the 


; 





believers immediately recovered. Such 
was the influence of their own faith. So 
extensive were the healings that the news 
became noised abroad throughout the city. 
Whenevera person was sick, the attendants 
would speak of Paul and of the people 
who had been cured, and hence he was 
favorably known among the suffering poor. 
Every store mentioned him, every clerk 
knew him; every priest in the temple had 
heard of him, the sailors desired to visit 
him, and hence he was an influential 
teachér of Christ, and, for a time, almost 
an idol.of the community. 

Ah, that is a dangerous hour in the his- 
tory of men or institutions! When they 
become too popular, when a good cause 
becomes too much adored or admired, so 
that the man, or the enterprise, or the 
building, or the organization, receives an 
idolatrous worship from the community, it 
is a dangerous time. Small men always 
go down wrecked by such dizzy eleva- 
tion.... How dangerous that point, when 
& man, or & woman, or an a 
has begome accepted and popular. Then, 
of all*other times, should 4-man or an 
enterprise be humbled. Then, of all 
other times, should they beware; then, 
above all other periods, the hosts of 
Satan are marshaled, that by every pos- 
sible insidious wile and open warfare they 
may overcome. The weakest hour in the 
history of great enterprises is apt to be 
when they think they are the strongest. 
Take heed lest ye fall in the hour of your 
strength. The most powerful mill-stream 
drives the wheel most vigorously at the 
moment before its flood sweeps the mill 
and its dam to wild destruction. 
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